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Section 1 
DIRECTORY OF PERIODICALS 


General.—Included in this directory are only those periodicals from 
which articles have been selected. 

Arrangement.— Periodicals are arranged in two categories: (1) Military 
and Naval; (2) General. 

An index number precedes the title of each periodical. 


MILITARY AND NAVAL PERIODICALS 


Index Selected articles, 
Number Joint Forces Page 
4—Army, Navy and Air Force Gazette... 7 
5—Fighting Forces . 
6—Journal of the Royal United Service Institution 7 
7—Journal of the United Service Institution of India. 
General military 
12—Boletin del Ejercito.. 
13—Bulletin Belge des Sciences Militaires 8 
23—Revue d’Histoire de la Guerre Mondiale. ==... «16 
26—Wissen und Wehr... 18 
Arms and Services 
INFANTRY 
Tanks 


33—Royal Tank Corps Journal... 20 


CavaLry 

35—Cavalry Journal... 20 

36—Cavalry Journal ( Great 21 

ARTILLERY 

38—Field Artillery Journal. 22 

AIR ARM 


43—Revue des Forces Aeriennes 
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ENGINEERS 
46—Royal Engineers Jourmal 
SIGNALS 
QUARTERMASTER 
49—Quartermaster Review 
MEDICAL 
52—Military Surgeon........ 
ORDNANCE 


CHEMICAL WARFARE 


54—Chemical Warfare 


Navy and Marines 
55—Naval Institute Proceedings... 
56— Marine Corps Gazette...... 


GENERAL PERIODICALS 


63—Scientific American... 
64—American Journal of International Law 


74—L Illustration... 
94—Political Science Quarterly... 
104—American Mercury 


26 
26 
26 
27 
27 
27 

27 
27 
28 
28 
72—International Conciliation _ 28 
28 
28 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 


Section 2 
CATALOG OF SELECTED PERIODICAL ARTICLES 


This section catalogs the articles selected from Library periodicals 


for the current quarter. 
Directory (page 5). 
followed in the Directory. 


_ To locate a particular periodical, consult the 
Periodicals in this Catalog are arranged in the order 


1—ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL 

2 January 1932 
(1) DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 

23 January 1932 
(2) ARMY PERSONNEL CUT DRIVE BEING PREPARED 
(3) MECHANIZED CAVALRY BRIGADE 
(4) DEVELOPMENT OF PROJECTILES 

5 March 1932 

(5) $15,000,000 HOUSING FOR ARMY IS SOUGHT 
(6) MORE DUTIES FOR ARMY ENGINEERS DIS- 


CUSSED 
(7) THe “PurPLe Heart” 
19 March 1932 
(8) ECONOMY COMMITTEE THREATENS PAY SLASH 
(9) COMMITTEE INSISTING ON CUT IN PERSONNEL 
(10) ScHoot COURSES SCHEDULE AN- 
NOUNCED 
(11) VIOLATION OF 1922 TREATIES NECESSITATES 
BUILDING UP NAVY SAY EDITORS 
2—ARMY AND NAVY REGISTER 
2 January 1932 
) NAVY CLOTHING FACTORY 
(2) MARINE Corps SCHOOL 
23 January 1932 
(3) NAVAL CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 
5 March 1932 
(4) NAVY FLEET MANEUVERS 
(5) BATTLE MONUMENTS COMMISSION 
(6) Cost OF HELIUM 
19 March 1932 
(7) TO IMPROVE ENLISTED PERSONNEL 
(8) CLOTHING ALLOWANCE FOR ENLISTED MEN 
(9) SERVICE PAY SITUATION 
(10) RECORD OF SERVICE PAY DEBATE 
3—AMERICAN LEGION 
February 1932 
(1) WHAT WE OWE TO WASHINGTON. Hughes 
March 1932 
(2) HANDS ACROSS THE BATTLEFIELD 
(3) THE EVIDENCE IN THE CASE. Blizzard 
4—ARMY, NAVY AND AIR FORCE GAZETTE 
(Great Britain) 
24 December 1931 
(1) SOME MUSINGS ON MECHANISATION. II. How 
mobility affects supply. Captain Shaw 
31 December 1931 
(2) JAPAN AND BANDITRY IN MANCHURIA 
14 January 1932 
(3) JAPAN AND MANCHURIA 


(4) Persia, 1856-7. OUTRAM AND HAVELOCK. 
Captain Laws 


(5) INCREASE IN FRENCH MILITARY EXPENDITURE 
(6) FRENCH WAR COUNCIL 
21 January 1932 
(7) THe Somme, 1916. A new volume of the 
official history 
(8) THe GERLICH BULLET. An invention with a 
threat to tanks 
28 January 1932 
(9) THE WAR IN 1916 
(10) THE ARMY MECHANISATION TEST. A tour in 
Egypt and the Sudan 
4 February 1932 
(12) ARE WE OVER-MECHANIZED? Lieut.-Colonel 
Goldschmidt 
11 February 1932 
(14) AN EPISODE IN COMPANY TRAINING. A great 


mare! 
(15) THE CHINESE SCENE 
18 February 1932 
(16) THE STRATEGICAL CONCENTRATION OF AR- 
MIES. Some considerations. Major Kirby 
(17) THE CHINESE SCENE 
(18) LONG RANGE AIRCRAFT. THE NON-STOP 
FLIGHT TO THE CAPE 
25 February 1932 
(20) THE TACTICAL CONCENTRATION OF ARMIES. 
SOME CONSIDERATIONS. Major Kirby 
(21) THE CHINESE SCENE 
(22) SPANISH ARMY REFORMS. War Minister's 
speech in the Cortes 
3 March 1932 
(23) ARE WE MAKING THE BEST USE OF THE 
TERRITORIAL ARMY? Major Gilbert 
(24) THE “dINESE SCENE 
10 March 1932 
(25) THE NEW SYSTEM OF MAP REFERENCES. 
Major Kirby 
5—FIGHTING FORCES (Great Britain) 
January 1932 
(1) THE BELGIAN Coast, 1917-1918. Lieut.- 
Commander Wilkin 
(2) BertTrix. Major Burne 
(3) FUEL AND THE FIGHTING FORCES: A REPLY. 
Lieut.-Commander Buist 


6—JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL UNITED SER- 
VICE INSTITUTION (Great Britain) 
February 1932 

(1) THE FUTURE OF THE FIGHTING SERVICES 
IN INDIA. Major Dening 

(2) SOME REFLECTIONS ON MODERN MILITARY 
TACTICS. Major Macleod 

(3) AERIAL BOMBARDMENT AND INTERNATIONAL 
LAW. Landon 
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(4) NAVAL BASES IN RELATION TO EMPIRE DE- 
FENCE. Rear-Admiral Brownrigg 

(5) THE MAKING OF OUR MODERN ARTILLERY. 
Lieut.-Colonel de Watteville 

(6) THE EMPLOYMENT OF FIGHTER AIRCRAFT IN 
A FLEET ACTION. Lieutenant Barrett 

(7) THe ArRMy MEDICAL SERVICE IN WAR. 
Major Wilson 

(8) THE UTILITY OF THE TANK. Colonel Mudie, 
& Captain Williams 

(9) THE PROBLEM OF PRISONERS IN FUTURE WAR- 
FARE. Lieutenant Synge 

(10) Ropert BLAKE: GENERAL AND ADMIRAL. 
Colonel Beadon 

(11) GERMANY OF TO-DAY. Major Reynolds 

(12) THE StNo-JAPANESE CONFLICT. Major Pol- 
son Newman 

(13) THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 

(14) THE TuURCO-SOVIET TREATY 


7—JOURNAL OF THE UNITED SERVICE 


INSTITUTION OF INDIA (Great Britain— 

ia) 
January 1932 

(1) Mosiuity. By “Light Infantry” 

(2) A LITTLE Gas. By ‘Mouse’ 

(3) THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. Captain 
Bettington 

(4) TWO RECENT ACTIONS AGAINST AFRIDIS. I.— 
The night operations against Spintigga, 10 
llth March 1931 

(5) THE BATTALION INTELLIGENCE PERSONNEL, 
AND THEIR TRAINING. Major Mackenzie 

(6) MILITARY NOTES: SWITZERLAND 


11—ARMY QUARTERLY (Great Britain) 


January 1932 

(1) ConTRASTS OF 1931: MOBILITY OR STAGNA- 
TION. Captain Liddell Hart 

(2) THe GERMAN OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR 

(3) BRITISH LAND-STRATEGY IN THE WAR AGAINST 
NAPOLEON, 1803-14: THE INFLUENCE OF THE 
ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL FACTORS. Major- 
General Bird 

(4) REACTIONS TO MECHANIZATION. Major Frith 

(5) Foop IN WAR TIME 

(6) MANCHURIA THE COCKPIT OF THE Far EAst. 
Brigadier-General Bruce 

(7) THE WAR ON THE EASTERN FRONT 

(8) GENERAL GOUGH AND THE FIFTH ARMY 

(9) YORKTOWN, 1781. Captain Laws 


12—BOLETIN DEL EJERCITO (Cuba) 


By Maren C. A. WILLOUGHBY 
N D ber 1931 

(1) LA ACTUACION DEL CORONEL FREDERICK 
FUNSTON EN NUESTRA GUERRA DE_ INDE- 
PENDENCIA (1895-98). [The participation of 
Lieut.-Colonel Frederick Funston (USA) in 
the Cuban War of Independence 1895-1898.) 
A record of service rendered by Colonel F. 
Funston, with the revolutionary armies, in 
Cuba, under the orders of General Calixto 
Garcia. 

(2) LA PARTICIPACION DE Los Estapos 
DE AMERICA EN LA GUERRA EUROPEA. [The 
of the United States in the World 

Jar.) Major Willoughby. 

This is a scientific review published by the 
University of Caracas, Venezuela, S.A. It 
is interesting to note that since 1918 no author- 
itative account of the American effort has ap- 
peared, in Spanish, in the press or bookmarkets 
of South America. Major C.A. 
Infantry, who was Military Attaché in Vene- 
zuela, Colombia and Ecuador, 1923-1927, has 
undertaken to prepare an authoritative study, 
at the request of South American military 
authorities, which appears herewith, for the 


first time; it is a carefully documented, his- 
torical narrative which covers not only the 
operations of the A.E.F. but the entire eco- 
nomic and industrial organization, developed 
from the declaration of war. The publication 
has been received with interest in South Amer- 
ica, and will undoubtedly contribute to the 
prestige of our Army in those countries. 


January-February 1932 

(3) EL TERREMOTO DE SANTIAGO DE CuBA. [The 
earthquake of Santiago de Cuba, 3 February 
1932.]} oe study of the geological 
tendency of Cuba to earthquakes. Contains 
an historical tabulation of previous seismic 
disturbances. 

(4) EN Honor DEL DiFUNTO CORONEL DEL 
EJseRCITO NORTEAMERICANO HERBERT J. 
Stocum. [Resolution in honor of Colonel Herbert 
J. Slocum, U.S. Army.| 


13—BULLETIN BELGE DES SCIENCES MIL- 


ITAIRES (Belgium) 


By Major C.A. WILLOUGHBY 
January 1932 

(1) LES OPERATIONS DE L'ARMEBE BELGE PEN- 
DANT LA CAMPAGNE 1914-1918. (Relation 
succincte.)—La Période de Stabilisation.— 
La Bataille de Merekem (avril 1918). [Con- 
densed account of the operations of the Bel- 
gian Army 1914-1918. The Battle of Merekem, 
17 April 1918.} The battle of Merekem con- 
stitutes an episode of the German offensive, 
in Flanders, from 9-29 April 1918. The Belgian 
Army became involved in the withdrawal 
of the British, in the Ypres salient and had 
to organize successive defensive positions. The 
study contains a good example of the syste- 
matic organization of a zone defense (Boesinghe 
and Merekem); the text contains a schematic 
diagram showing the general dispositions for 
such a defense and a general — out- 
lining ‘Principles of Defense” p. 10-11). 
The narrative is continued, cated e following 
chapters: The German dispositions for the at- 
tack (p. 11); Operations on the front of the 
10th Division (p. 15); Operations on the front 
of the 3d Division (p. 21); The Belgian coun- 
terattacks; Command function during the 
battle (p. 33). 

(2) PAGES D'HISTOIRE DE L’ARMBE BELGE AU 
COURS DE LA GUERRE 1914-1918.—-UN EBpiIsoDE 
DE L'HISTORIQUE DU 1ER CARABINIERS. DRIE 
GRACHTEN (AVRIL 1915). [An episode from 
the Regimental! History of the Ist Carabiniers. 
“Drie Grachten,”’ April 1915.] Major Bouha. 

Episode of the heroic defense of a local 
strong point, by a small detachment of the 
1st Carabiniers. 

(3) LA BATAILLE DU KEMMEL (AVRIL 1918). 
[The Battle of Kemmel, April 1918.] (I) 
Lieut.-Colonel Van Overstraeten. 

Historical study of this operation, which 
marks the culmination of the German Spring 
Offensive (1918) by Capt. Deruer, French 
Army, who was an active participant in the 
events, in front line positions, with the 28th 
Division. An able summary, supported by 2 
excellent sketches. 

(4) UN QUARTIER GENERAL DE DIVISION D'IN- 
FANTERIE A L'OEUVRE POUR UNE PRISE DE 
POSITION, AU COURS D'UN DEBARQUEMENT DE 
CHEMIN DE FER. {Map problem: Function of 
Division Headquarters, po uring a detrainment.| 
Lieut.-Colonel Derousseaux. 

This is a combination of map maneuver 
and troop leading problem, quite similar to 
our own practices, to bring out the operations 
of a Division Staff, during a detrainment and 


in a situation which requires certain tactical 

dispositions to cover the detrainment. The 
study contains type orders G-2 and Signal 
Annexes, detraining tables, circulation maps, 
ete. 

(5) Les ACROPOLES OU LA FORTIFICATION PER- 
MANENTE DANS L’ANTIQUITE. [The Acropolis, 
or permanent fortifications in antiquity.]| 
(Third Part) Major Delvaux. 

An interesting, historical study of type of 
defense, in antiquity, under - a following 
headings: Choice of attack sector; Installation 
of siege machinery; Approach; Terraces and 
moving towers; Ancient equipment; Battering 
rams; Covered galleries; Opening the breach; 
Assault of the ramparts. Famous siege oper- 
ations: Platea, Syracuse, Tyre, Agrigentium, 
Carthage. The article is profusely illustrated. 

(6) PrRocEDE&S DE MISE EN PARALLELISME D'UNE 
BATTERIE DE MITRAILLEUSES. [Methods of 
paralleling the fire of a machine gun battery.] 
Capitaine DeWit. 

Pertains to techni of hine gun fire, 
fire by batteries. Methods illustrated, AAP, 
on flank, in front, in rear, by azimuth, etc., 
do not differ from our own. 


February 1932 

(7) Les OpPGRATIONS DE L’ARMEE BELGE PEN- 
DANT LA CAMPAGNE  1914-1918.—L’Armée 
Belge sur le front Mer du Nord-Saint-Julien 
(18 avril-6 juin 1918). [The Belgian Army on 
the front. North Sea-Saint Julien, 18 April- 
6 June 1918.] This article belongs to a series 
of historical studies, undertaken by the Bel- 
gian G.S., designed to cover the participation 
of the Belgian Army in the Allied operations. 
This study deals with the extension of the 
Belgian Front to the vicinity of Ypres. The 
introduction touches upon interesting his- 
torical point: the amalgamation of troops, 
with foreign contingents, or the placing of 
national troops under foreign command (a 
seriously pressed on General 

h demanded the release of several Belgi 
Divisions to the British (Plumer). The el. 
gian authorities absolutely refused. The con- 
stitution prohibits placing national troops 
under foreign commanders. The study is 
covered under the following headings: Coordi- 
nation of Allied Operations in Flanders; Or- 
ganization of positions; Reinforcement of 
the Belgian right; Conduct of the Defensive 
Battle; oe of the Conference at Blendec- 

es (May 7, 1918); Dispositions against the 
Senna Offensive; Scheme of inundations. 

(8) La BATAILLE DU KEMMEL (avril 1918). 
{The Battle of Kemmel, April 1918.] (II) 
Capitaine Deruer & Lieut. Scius. 

arrative of this important engagement 
by a former member of the French 28th 
Division. 

(9) CONFERENCE GENERALE DE LIMITATION ET 
DE REDUCTION DES ARMEMENTS. [The general 
conference for the limitation of armaments.| 

(10) NOUVEAUX PROGRES DE LA MOTORISATION 

DE L'ARMEE DANS LES ARMEES ETRANGERES. 

[Progress of motorization in foreign armies.|} 

(Page 51) France: The objection to the 

“Renault” tank was based on lack of speed 

and the necessity of auxiliary transportation 

(portee). The metallic caterpillar tracks were 

replaced by a new type, of rubber and metal, 

the “Kegresse-Hinstin" type. This has re- 
sulted in marked improvement in performance; 

life of the tracks increased from 500 to 1500 

kms. Rifle fire has no appreciable effect on 

the track band. Speed was almost doubled. 

Italy: An improved light tank, model ‘Fiat 

3000 B” was introduced; armament—3.7 cm. 


Periodical Articles—Catalog 


cannon, 2 M.Gs. Experiments are conducted 
to determine its i for mountain 
operations. Armored cars ew light model 
“Citroén-Kegresse 10 C.V."; a tower, re- 
volving 360 degrees contains 1 M.G. and a 
37 mm. cannon; the thickness of the armor 
varies from 5 to 6 mm. Crew of 3 men (1 
driver, 2 gunners). Weight, 2 tons; height, 

m. 20 cm; average speed, on roads, 20 kms; 
radius: 1000 kms. 


March 1932 

(11) La BaTtaAILLE DU KeEMMEL (AVRIL 1918). 
{The Battle of Kemmel, April 1918.] (III) 
Capitaine Deruer, & Lieut. Scius. 

Continuation and conclusion of preceding 
instalments. 

(12) PaGEs D'HISTOIRE DE L’'ARMEE BELGE AU 
COURS DE LA GUERRE 1914-1918.—-LEs Com- 
BATS D’'USSOKE ET MABAMA. [History of the 
Belgian Army during the War of 1914-1918.— 
The combat of Ussoke and Mabama.] Capi- 
taine Weber. 

Episodes from the campaign of Tabora 
(1916), German East Africa, toward the end 
of August 1916. Contains descriptive data 
pertaining to “guerrilla” methods and oper- 
ations in the tropics; for instance, the march 
formations adopted by Major Beernaert, in 
his advance on Mabama. 

(13) CE QU'IL FAUT CONNAITRE DE L’ ARTILLERIE. 
{What should be known of artillery?] A study 
outlining characteristics, function and tactical 
employment of artillery, and liaison with 
other arms, especially infantry. A condensed 
study for other branches. Annotated extracts 
from latest Field Service Regulations. The 
subject is covered under the following head- 
ings: Mission of the artillery; Ammunition 
allotment; Ammunition expenditures; (In 
this Section the following data are given, to 
cut a gap through wire, 25 by 30 meters, 
assign at least one battery to each gap; 150 
tds, at a range of 2500 meters; time required: 
144 to 3 hours.) Artillery on the approach 
march; (Advance by bounds to have a frac- 
tion available in direct support of the A.S. 
If the advance is in two columns, then cover- 
ing artillery alternates in furnishing protec- 
tion; this will slow down the advance. Bounds 
should be at intervals of 6 kms.) Infantry- 
artillery liaison. 

(14) Les ACROPOLES OU LA _ FORTIFICATION 
PERMANTE DANS L’ANTIQUITE. [The Acropolis, 
or permanent fortifications in antiquity.]} 
(Fourth Part) Major Delvaux. 

Description of the Siege of Tyre (332 B.C.) 
Siege of Agrigentium (261 B.C.); Siege of 
Carthage (146 B.C.). Chapter IV. The Acrop- 
olis of Susa (Interpretation of Egyptian and 
Babylonian fortifications. Chaldean, Susan 
and Grecian types. The Egyptian Forts of 
Koummeh and Semneh. The palaces of Sargon. 
The Persian school: Babylon, Persepolis, 
Ecbatana. ) 

(15) Guipe pu CHEF DE GRouPE, DES CHEFS 
D' EQUINE ET EQUIPIERS AU COMBAT DEFENSIF. 
{Guide to the defensive combat of small units.] 
Capitaine Collin 


DEFENCE QUARTERLY (Can- 
a) 


January 1932 


(1) MILITARY ASPECTS OF THE DRAFT DISARMA- 


MENT CONVENTION. By “Miles” 


(2) INDUSTRIAL AND MECHANICAL DEVELOPMENT: 


War. (Canadian Defense Quarterly Essay 
Competition, 1931. Prize essay.) Flight Lieu- 
tenant Howsam 
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(3) With JENGHIZ KHAN IN MONGOLIA AND 
NortH CHINA. Flight Lieutenant Walker 
(4) MACHINE GUNS IN DEFENCE. Captain 
Worthington 

(5) CANADIANS IN DUNSTERFORCE. (IIT) Cap- 
tain Murray 

(6) GENERAL PERSHING AND THE BATTLE OF 
HAMEL. Kerr 

(7) AID TO THE CIVIL POWER. Major Scudamore 

(8) THE TRAGEDY OF TWEEFONTEIN. Carr 


15—DE RE BELLICA (Germany—Spanish text) 
By Major C.A. WILLOUGHBY 
Number 11, 1930-31 

(1) IRRUPCION Y RUPTURA TACTICAS. [Break- 
through operations.] Coronel Lange. 

(2) EL CENTRO DE GRAVEDAD DEL ATAQUE EN 
LA GUERRA DE MONTANA. [The main effort in 
mountain warfare.| Capitan Altrichter 

(3) EL ATAQUE A ZEEBRUGGE EL 23 DE ABRIL 
DE 1918. [The attack at Zeebrugge.] Capitan 
Lohmann 

(4) ATAQUES AEREOS CONTRA TRANSPORTES DE 
TROPAS POR FERROCARRIL. [Aerial attacks in 
troop movements.| 

(5) FORMAS DE MARCHA EN LA GUERRA DEL 
PORVENIR. [March formations of the future.|} 
Teniente Klewisch. 

(6) La GUERRA: SUS BATALLAS Y SUS HOMBRES. 
{World War battles.] Book II. 


16—LA GUERRA Y SU PREPARACION (Spain) 

(Changed with January 1932 issue, to: ‘‘RE- 

VISTA DE ESTUDIOS MILITARES”’) 

By Major M.B. Navas 
September-October 1931 

(1) LA CABALLERIA ALEMANA EN LA CAMPANA 
DE 1916, EN RUMANIA. [German cavalry in 
the Rumanian campaign of 1916.] Teniente 
Coronel Beigbeder 

Discusses the aeternent of cavalry in 
mass. Describes briefly the Rumanian cam- 
paign of the autumn of 1916. Stresses the use 
of cavalry and gives examples where a cavalry 
corps successfully covered the gap between 
German armies. 

(2) LA NUEVA LEY MILITAR DE LA UNION DE 
REPOBLICAS SOCIALISTAS sovubescas. The 
new military law of the Soviet Republics.] 
Teniente Coronel Beigbeder. 

Military service is for two years. Recruits 
in excess of those required to fill up the ranks 
of the standing army are detailed as workmen 
in the government shops that serve the army. 
Students in the universities and technical 
schools receive military instruction for com- 
mission as reserve officers. 

(3) EmpLEeo TACTICO DE LAS UNIDADES DE 
LANZAMINAS. [Tactical emplo mt of trench 
mortars.} Teniente Coronel igbeder. 

A training regulation on the employment 
of trench mortars. States that in the German 
Army each regiment of infantry has a company 
of trench mortars. The company consists of 
one section of light mortars, 76 mm., and one 
section of heavy mortars, 170 mm. 

(4) CONSIDERACIONES SOBRE LOS MORTEROS DE 
INFANTERIA Y DESCRIPCION DEL MORTERO 
STOKES-BRANDT DE 81 MM, Tipo 1930. [A 
few remarks about infantry mortars and de- 
scription of the 81 mm. Stokes-Brandt mortar, 
1930.) Commandante Ungria. 

Discusses briefly the employment of in- 
fantry mortars. Describes in detail the infantry 
mortar Stokes-Brandt now being used by the 
French Army. 

(5) ORGANIZACION DEL SERVICIO DE SANIDAD 
MILITAR EN LAS CoLonias. [Organization of 


military sanitary service in the colonies.| 
Tapia. 

briefly the methods in sanitation 
cophael by Portugal in her colonies. 


N ber-D: ber 1931 

(6) ALGUNAS CONSIDERACIONES ACERCA DEL 
PRIMER ANO DE LA GUERRA DE 1914-1918 EN 
EL FRENTE OCCIDENTAL. [A few remarks about 
the first year of the World War on the Western 
Front.} General Garcia Benitez. 

An article dealing with the battle of the 
Marne and Russian invasion of East Prussia. 
A general evaluation of the strategic inter- 
dependence, between the Eastern and Western 
Front, as a characteristic of a war on two 
fronts. (2 sketch maps) 

(7) PROPORCION DE LA AVACION DE COOPERACION 
CON EL Es€rcitro. [Proportion of Air Corps 
units with the Army.] Commandante Man- 
zaneque. 

Deals with the allotment of aviation in 
the larger units in the Spanish Army. It ap- 
pears that air units formed an integral coh 
of the division and larger units. O 
aviation in the larger units is as follows 

ivision—one observation squadron; corps— 
one observation squadron; army—two obser- 
vation squadrons, three pursuit groups, one 

bombardment group. 

(8) ARTILLERIA DIVISIONARIA. [Divisional artil- 
lery.| Commandante Martinez Sapina. 

ribes the organization of the artillery 
brigade (division) which is like ours with the 
exception that in place of the 155 mm. howit- 
zers, has a regiment of 105 mm. howitzers. 

(9) EL REGLAMENTO DEL TREN AUTOMOVIL DEL 
EJERCITO ALEMAN. [Motor transport regula- 
tions of the German Army.] Teniente Coronel 
Beigbeder. 

An article dealing with the regulations of 
the motor transport unit of the German Army. 


— DE ESTUDIOS MILITARES 


( n) 
By Major M.B. Navas 
January 1932 
a Los ALTOS CENTRES DIRECTIVOS MILI- 
The high military commands.] Gen- 
a ral Gi led. 


Discusses the methods employed in ae pr 
armies for the training of rs for staff and 
high command. 

(11) FACTORES DEL CONFLICTO MANCHURIANO: 
China. [Factors of the Manchurian conflict: 
(I) Commandante Vega & Capitan 

ielza, 

An article Goalies with the internal disorders 
of China during the last twenty years and the 
principal factors of the causes of the present 
situation in China. 

(12) EJERCICIOS SOBRE EL PLANO. [Map prob- 
lems.| Commandante Ungria. 

States the benefits derived from map prob- 

Offers several suggestions how to roperly 
estimate the situation and successfully solve 
the problem. 

(13) MANIOBRAS ABREAS EN LOS’ ESTADOS 
Unipos. [United States: Air maneuvers, 1931.| 
Capitan Planell. 

narrative of our air maneuvers held in 
1931. Describes in detail the organization of 
our air division. A report by the Spanish Mili- 
tary Attache. 
February 1932 

(14) FACTORES DEL CONFLICTO MANCHURIANO 
(Manchuria). [Factors of the Manchurian 
conflict.| (II) Commandante Vega & Capitan 
Bielza. 


A summary of events leading up to the 
present Manchurian situation. 
ab) EL CONFLICTO CHINO JAPONES. [Chino- 
Japanese conflict.| Teniente Coronel Beig- 


er. 

A short discussion of the present conflict 
between China and Japan. 

(16) CARTOGRAFIA MILITAR PORTUGUESA. [Portu- 
guese military art of map making.] Com- 
mandante Tapia. 

The soaleuted General Staff maps of Portu- 
gal. Lists quadrangles in process of prepara- 
tion. 


17—MILITAR-WOCHENBLATT (Germany) 
By MAJor A. VOLLMER 
18 December 1931 

(1) ZuR GROSZEN KRIEGFUHRUNG 1917. [The 
conduct of the war in 1917.] (See abstract, 
page 49) 

(2) Dre FORMEN DER KAVALLERIE FUR BEWE- 
GUNGEN UND KampP. [Cavalry formations for 
movement and combat.] (II) Conclusion 

(3) GALOPPFAHREN UND REITDIENST DER ARTIL- 
LERIE. [The artillery gallop and horsemanship. | 
Generalmajor Hederich 

BEKAMPFT MAN VERDECKT STEHENDE 

G.? [Combat against concealed Machine 


(5) DIE POLITISCHE BEDEUTUNG DER DANISCHEN 
WEHRREFORM. [The political significance of 
the Danish defense reorganization.] 
(6) ENTWAFFNUNG. [Disarmament.] 
(7) HEERESWERBUNG IN DEN  VEREINIGTEN 
STAATEN. [Army enlistemnt in the United 
tates. 


] 

(8) TECHNISCHER RUNDBLICK. {Technical sur- 
vey.) An of di ts in Europe 
and the United States in motorized combat 
vehicles and engine fuels. 

(9) UNIFORMFRAGEN. [Questions of uniforms.] 

(10) TAKTISCHE AUFGABE 3. [Tactical Exercise 
No. 3.] Attack of a division. Discussion. 


25 December 1931 

(11) UseRLEGENE TRUPPENFUHRUNG. [Superior 
troop leading. 

(12) Dre LUFTERKUNDUNG ALS GRUNDLAGE DER 
KRIEGSENTSCHEIDUNG. [Aerial reconnaissance 
as a basis for tactical decision.) Hauptmann 
im Generalstab Ritter. 

The results of the battles in France in 1918 
decided the war and these results were the 
failure of the last German offensive of July 
15, 1918 and the success of the French coun- 
teroffensive of three days later. Both of these 
were preceded by French aerial reconnais- 
sance. Tn the 11 August, 1931 issue of ‘‘MILITAR- 
WOcHENBLATT,” a study of General Voisins 
on the French aerial reconnaissance of Feb- 
ruary and March 1918 was discussed. In the 
July number of the “REVUE pes Forces 
AERIENNES,” another study appears by Gen- 
eral Armengaud which compares the negative 
example of the French reconnaissance of the 
spring of 1918 with the ‘itive one of the 
summer of 1918. This study is deemed by the 
German reviewer as of great value in supple- 
menting the former study and as affording a 
source of interest and instruction. The article 
consists of a review of the above mentioned 
article by General Armengaud and it is almost 
entirely a digest of that article. (See RCML 
No. 43 for review thereof.) The only criticism 
made by the German reviewer is on Armen- 
gaud’s teaching (likewise mirrored in the 
present French air arm organization) that 
confines the activity of this arm to supporting 
the ground forces, in other words, confining 


— 
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it to the observation role rather than extend- 

ing its sphere to combat missions. 

(13) PRAKTISCHE WINKE FUR DAS ANFASSEN 
KRIEGSGESCHICHTLICHER STUDIEN. [Practical 
hints for the pursuit of military historical 
studies.] Oberst v.Mantey. (For translation, 

age 51) 

(14) NEUES AUS DEM POLNISCHEN HEERE. [News 
of the Polish Army.| 

(15) FOHLUNG MIT DEM — {Keeping the 
army in touch with the peo 

(16) GEFANGENENSCHICKSAL. peomne fate of pris- 

oners.] 


4 January 1932 


(17) Die LeERE DES SCHLACHTFELDES. [The 
empty battle field.| (1) Generalleutnant Fleck. 
he title refers to the change in the ap- 
pearance of the battle field under modern 
conditions. The article contrasts the combat 
usages of today and yesterday—the absence 
at present of nicely spaced skirmishers, and 
of dense masses in close formation, the aboli- 
tion of distinctive uniforms and insignia for 
officers, the evolution of less conspicuous 
clothing, and the leaving behind of flags and 
standards. Even in the World War thirteen 
German flags are known to have been lost, 
of which 10 are in the Invalides, 2 buried in 
French soil and 1 captured by the Russians. 
(To be concluded) 


(18) AUFKLARUNG UND MARSCHSICHERUNG 


DURCH BEWEGLICHE VERBANDE. [Reconnais- 
sance and security through mobile units.] 
The reconnaissance detachment has become 
a “maid of all work" inasmuch as it is always 
required in tactical a and war games 
to perform other than reconnaissance mis- 
sions. Through recent discussions in the 
“Militar-Wochenblatt,” certain conclusions 
have emerged as follows: (1) The infantry 
division needs a mobile reconnaissance body 
unencumbered by any other missions; (2) 
The infantry division needs moreover a mobile 
unit which will insure the uninterrupted ad- 
vance and the unimpeded withdrawal. It 
may operate as a unit or split up in detach- 
ments to comb the country, precede the ad- 
vance guards, or follow the rear guards. The 
modern ge division needs mobile forces 
greater than those allowed by the German 
regulations. The reconnaissance detachment 
requires an entire cavalry regiment with suf- 
ficient auxiliary arms, including one battery. 
The security detachment requires a cyclist 
company (on trucks), covering artillery of 
2 to 3 batteries (motorized, cross country, 
and armored), a motorized armored cross 
country machine gun company, a motorized 
engineer company and corresponding signal 
detachments. Tanks are being demanded. It 
is og pee that these mobile units be com- 
bined in one regiment controlled as a unit. 

But the author of this article submits that 
though such an organization may be the tac- 
tical ideal it is impracticable even in the armies 
of the richest countries, inasmuch as its re- 
quirements of units are extortionate, not only 
absolutely, but relatively. In other words, in 
a force of 40 infantry divisions the required 
40 cavalry regiments, 40 horse artillery bat- 
teries, and 80 to 120 motorized batteries can- 
not be spared for these purposes. They are 
needed in masses for other purposes, and can- 
not be spared for the building of these detach- 
ments of the infantry division. 

The author pro a much reduced or- 
ganization which h believes will and must 


suffice for the reconnaissance detachments. 
To the reconnaissance detachment he would 
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allot a squadron of cavalry, a platoon of cy- 
clists, and a mounted machine gun platoon. 
He believes a platoon of armored cars for each 
corps is sufficient. 

‘or the mobile security detachment he 
would have two companies of cyclists, with 
light trucks to transport the cycles when the 
riders are engaged; perhaps a number of light 
machine guns; a machine gun company of 
4 platoons on small vehicles (perhaps motor- 
cycle side cars); two light minenwerfers; a 
battery of 4 guns and 2 howitzers; and small 
caliber weapons to be attached when needed 
against armored vehicles. 

(19) NAHKAMPFARTILLERIE IN DER VERTEIDI- 


GUNG. [Close artillery support in the defense.] 
Rittmeister Crisolli 

(20) FoRTSCHRITTE DER LUFTFAHRT. [Progress 
of aviation.]} 

(21) TAKTISCHE AUFGABE 4. [Tactical exercise 
No. 4.] Ist Situation. Map: Large maneuver 
map 1930—1:100,000. Blue forces have crossed 
the Main during the night 26-27 October in 
the sector Eltmann—Haszfurt—Schweinfurt 
with the mission to attack enemy forces of 
equal strength expected from the vicinity of 
Gotah—Eisenach. Requirements: 1. Decision 
of the commander of the Ist Division with 
reasons; 2. Measures taken and orders given. 


11 January 1932 


(22) Dig LETZTEN 200 Meter. [The last 200 
meters.| To work up to the enemy line in 
daylight and during good visibility is dif- 
ficult, takes time, and entails heavy casual- 
ties. "Hence operations during darkness, fog, 
or in smoke are undertaken. When in this 
way a distance of 200 meters from the main 
line of the enemy is reached there are the 
difficulties of enemy forward units and ob- 
stacles, as well as the stopping of one’s own 
artillery support, and, henceforth, visibility 
conditions are required for the attack. The 
infantry front line will now have to rely en- 
tirely on itself. The lifting of the artillery 
fire re-awakens the enemy's combat strength. 
The question is then what measures to take 
from this point forward. Chief reliance during 
the last 200 meters must on the heavy 
machine gun for protection of the rifle com- 
panies of the front attack line. This must not 
only be through flanking fire, and fire through 
gaps, but part of these guns must be kept as 
far forward as the first elements of the at- 
tack, to aid in the crucial moment. Next of 
importance comes the light machine guns. 
But the high angle fire of the trench mortars 
is also essential—some as weapons of the 
battalion commander but others with the 
infantry companies. The latter must partic- 
ipate in the early phases of the battle with 
their own units as it will be impossible to 
bring them up later when the fight is at its 
height. They play an important role during 
the last 200 meters. The rifle grenade, which 
is being neglected, is valuable in many situ- 
ations for the infantry. In the Italian army 
almost every rifleman’s weapon is constructed 
for use of grenades. Two other means—the 
tank and the battle aeroplane—are essential 
weapons against fortified points. The battle 
for the last 200 meters and on into the enemy 
positions are the deciding phases of the attack. 

(23) Die LeERE DES SCHLACHTFELDES. [The 
empty battle field.| (II) Generalleutnant Fleck. 

he appearance of the battle fields of the 
World War is unhappily not familiar to the 
majority of our officers nor to any of our men. 
These fields did not have the empty look of 


those of Africa and Asia. They were filled 
with smoke, dust, explosion. Artillery pre- 
ponderance made the difference. Only now and 
then was there visible the onrush of a few 
men from shellhole to shellhole. In contrast 
to this, in the second part of the war, came 
the tanks and aeroplanes. Both were highly 
visible objects, apparently good targets. T 
speed of the aeroplane, however, made it a 
poor target. The tank might use smoke to 
cover its approach but to do battle it must 
come out of the smoke. Then it was vulner- 
able; the more so will it be in future under 
fire of artillery, antitank guns, and large cal- 
iber machine guns. Only small targets will 
be visible in future. Thinly held zones and 
widely dispersed nests were the rule and every- 
thing was camouflaged. Meticulous methods 
were evolved—methods only possible for 
highly trained troops. Italians, Rumanians, 
and Americans had to learn these through a 
baptism of blood, but the French were mas- 
ters of this art (““Krumelverfahren” or metic- 
ulous “‘crumb’ methods). (The author ap- 
pends two sketches to illustrate the impor- 
tance of placing reserve battalions at the cor- 
rect points in depth.) The battlefields of today 
and of the future will involve exhaustive use 
of the ground and camouflage. That we are 
not perfect in these arts is shown by an ex- 
ample of an artillery exercise (1929) in which 
in 1', hours the umpires on the Red side 
noted 8 instances of the exposure of extensive 
and important targets on the blue side. The 
leader said ‘“‘we lack the Sadism of the French,” 
and it may be added we lack the American 
Indian's dexterity. We must learn by rigorous 
efforts in exercises by large units. We must 
teach our people how a modern battlefield 
appears. 

(24) SCHICKSALSFRAGEN DER GROSZEN KRIEG- 
FUHRUNG 1917 1918. [Fateful questions on 
the conduct of war 1917/1918 


(25) Dig peuTSCHE AprRi'stuNG. [The German 
disarmament.! 

(26) NOCHMALS: “GALOPPFAHREN UND REIT- 
DIENST DER ARTILLERIE.” ron “Galloping 
and horsemanship of the artillery." 


(27) AUS DER WERKSTATT DER + tl WIE 
BEKAMPFT MAN VERDECKT STEHENDE S.MG.? 
{From the workshop of the troops: How to 
combat concealed Machine guns?) Aerial 
reconnaissance is of no purpose as the machine 
guns will not stay in one place long enough. 
Aerial combat against these weap- 
ons will be exceptional. TERRESTRIAL COMBAT 
BY HEAVY MACHINE GUNS: Due to the factors 
pel angle of departure, angle of incidence, range, 

defilade of concealed gun position it is 
ballistically possible to combat these con- 
cealed guns by guns at lesser ranges than 
the former are using. Observation is difficult, 
but location by sound is facilitated by the 
fact that the aggressive guns can fire at lesser 
ranges than the conecaled guns. Destruction 
may not result but change of location will. 
The cone of fire of the machine gun makes 
hits more probable than with single shot 
weapons. 


(28) TAKTISCHE AUFGABE 4. [Tactical exercise 
No. 4] Map: Great maneuver map 1930-— 
1:100,000. Solution I: 1. Decision of the com- 
mander of the Ist Division with reasons; 2. 
Measures taken and orders given. Second 
situation: Requirements: 1. Further orders 
PM 27 October; 2. Sketches of the disposition 
of — of Ist Division on 28 October, 6 
o'clock. 


18 January 1932 


(29) IM BANNE DES GE. -HTSSTREIFENS. [Notes 
on zones of action.| 

(30) VERLUSTEINSCHRANKUNG IM WELTKRIEGE. 
[Reduction of casualties in the World War.| 


(31) AUPTRAGE AN DIE DIVISIONS-AUFKLARUNGS- 
ABTEILUNGEN. [Missions of the division recon- 
naissance detachment.| 


(32) Die NEUE 2 CM-MASCHINENKANONE DER 
WAFFENFABRIK SOLOTHURN. [The new 2 cm. 
machine cannon of the Solothurn gun factory.| 

(33) AUS DER WERKSTATT DER TRUPPE: WIE 
BEKAMPFT MAN VERDECKT STEHENDE MG.? 
{From the workshop of the troops: How to 
combat concealed nvachine guns?] 


(34) TAKTISCHE AUPGABE 4. [Tactical exercise 

o. 4.) Map: Great maneuver map 1930-— 

1:100,000. Solution If. 1. Further orders PM, 
October 10. 


25 January 1932 


(35) Das KRIEGSJAHR 1917. [The war year 1917.| 

(36) Das HEER DER VEREINIGTEN STAATEN. 
{The army of the United States.| 

(37) KAMPFWAGENTAKTIK. [Tank tactics—Zig- 
zag Maneuvers.| This is a defensive measure 
for tanks in the aimed fire of enemy weapons. 
To effect it the tank must have an adequate 
cross-country speed and be able to turn at 
least 90 degrees without measurable decrease 
in speed. Tanks such as the Renault M 1917 
and all those constructed before 1918 do 
not have these characteristics in sufficient 
degree. The new strongly motored tanks 
(e.g., 16 ton Vickers or Christie M 1940) 
have these characteristics highly developed. 
They have a rate of speed of 30 km. per hour 
and are able, by rutining zig-zag, to evade 
hostile fire. \ 

PURPOSE: This method of approach is 
predicated on the advance by bounds of the 
infantry and has the purpose of attaining 
tank weapon range as quickly as _ possible 
by concealed routes and with the minimum 
of damage to the vehicle. 


TECHNIQUE. (1) The tank stays with 
its unit and operates within its sector during 
the attack, a sector about 100 m. wide— 
that is, the individual tank has a lateral 
range on each side of 50 m. (2) It must not 
mask the fire of the neighboring weapons, 
must not make the advance more difficult, 
and must stay in its sector. (3) Thus the zig- 
zag run is begun by a turn of 45 degrees with 
return to proper direction. Then distances 
of 20 to 80 m. are traversed ending in 90 
degree turns-—care being taken not to lose the 
direction of advance. 

ADVANTAGES: (1) Making enemy hits 
more unlikely due to change of direction 
itself. (2) Making enemy hits more unlikely 
and ricochets more probable due to changes 
of face and corner presented by the tank as 
target during turns on its own axis. 

DISADVANTAGES: (1) Increase of dif- 
ficulties of observation of the enemy. (2) 
Impossibility of fire with tank weapons during 
these zig-zag maneuvers. (3) Wear and tear 
and danger of breakage to parts of the tank. 

UTILIZATION: (1) Zig-zag operation of 
tank units and of individual tanks are to be 
distinguished. (2) Zig-zag operation of platoon 
or section is used (a) at distances of over 
800 m. when the tanks come under enemy 
fire in terrain without cover. Effective fire 
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of their own weapons is not yet possible. 
(b) At distances under 800 m. when the tanks, 
under protection of the fire of neighboring 
units, advance by bounds from cover to cover. 
(3) Zig-zag operation of individual tanks is 
utilized at distances under 800 m. (a) When 
terrain or enemy fire makes impossible fire 
protection by platoons; (b) When the tanks 
chance into enemy fire by surprise then they 
proceed in this manner in order to attain cover. 

(38) EINE NEUZEITLICHE LAFETTE FUR AUTO- 
MATISCHE ERD- UND LUFTZIELWAFFEN. [A 
modern — for automatic weapons used 
against ground and air targets.] 

(39) Aus peR WERKSTATT DER TRUPPE: WIE 
BEKAMPFT MAN VERDECKT STEHENDE 8. MG.? 
{From the workshop of the troops: How to 
combat concealed machine guns.] In_ this 
problem combat and reconnaissance must be 
distinguished. Direct fire single shot weapons 
are unsuitable. Trench mortars and guns 
are suitable. The problem is more difficult 
for the heavy machine guns. They are suitable 
as soon as the angle of fall of the bullets is 
equal or greater than the angle or slope. This 
results in the necessity of disposing the ma- 
chine gun units in depth. But this technical 
possibility is not enough; observation and 
target designation are essential. The means 
of observation of foreign armies—sound and 
flash—do not come into question for locating 
heavy machine guns. Even when available a 
position picture is not practicable because of 
the ease of change of positions of these units. 
Aerial reconnaissance is likewise ineffective 
in this case, but aerial combat against machine 
gun platoons, by use of bombs and machine 
gun fire, is practicable. To save the heavy 
machine guns it is necessary to conceal them. 
A gun in the open is a tactical impossibility 
save in the case of close combat defense. The 
rapidity of fire of the heavy machine gun gives it 
great repellent power,—-its effect is destructive 
at ranges of 1500 m., and in flank. It is especially 
a defensive weapon. Concealed machine guns 
can be engaged only on a basis of trial, and 
surmise. The area must be combed by fire 
in depth and breadth. If a greater demand 
is made on the aggressive machine guns, then 
greater quantities of ammunition are essential. 


(40) TAKTISCHE AUFGABE 4. [Tactical exercise 
o. 4.) Map: Great maneuver map 1930-— 
1:100,000. Discussion. The purpose of this 
problem is to present decisive defense in 
mobile warfare. 


4 February 1932 


(41) FUR UND WIDER DIE MOTORISIERUNG DER 
KAVALLERIS-Division. [For and against the 
motorization of the cavalry division.] Ritt- 
meister Crisolli 

(42) Die EROBERUNG DER BALTISCHEN INSELN 
IM OKTOBER 1917. [The conquest of the 
Baltic Islands in October 1917.) General 
v.Kuhl. (See abstract, page 36) 


(43) VERLUSTE BEI ANGRIFF UND VERTEIDIGUNG 
1M WELTKRIEGE. [Casualties in attack and 
defense in the World War.| Generalleutnant 
Kabisch. 

In No. 23 (1931) of the “Militar-Wochen- 
blatt” statistics on casualties in attack and 
defense in the World War were demanded. 
The author states he had furnished these in 
1927 in supplement to his book ‘Controversies 
of the World War."’ They were based on figures 
of the military-historical section of the Swedish 
General Staff. Therein are given the total of 
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German casualties (killed, wounded, prisoners, 
and missing) by months in thousan 
PER CENT 
OFFICERS OFFICERS 
AND MEN TO ALL 


The number of officers killed amount to the 
following percentages of total killed: 1914: 
4,1; 1915: 2,3; 1916: 2,4; 1917: 2,7; 1918: 3,9. 
The proportion of prisoners and mission 
to total casualties is as follows (percentages): 
1914: 18,4; 1915: 9,7; 1916: 13; 1917: 14; 
1918: 14,3. Thus, contrary to the popular 
idea, no marked increase in 1918 over 1916 
and 1917. It can be stated that the year of 
extensive defensive fighting (1917) shows 
considerably less dead than the years of the 
big offensives (1914, 1915, 1918). The Swedish 
statistics cover also the combined losses of 
German and English on the English front. 
The author hopes that the Reichsarchiv will 
make this entire subject one of research and 
publish the results. 

(44) Aus DER WERKSTATT DER TRUPPE: KON- 
NEN, 8. M.G. VERDECKT STEHENDE MG.- 
ZUGE BEKAMPFEN? [From the workshop of 
the troops: Can heavy machine guns engage 
concealed machine gun platoons?] 

(45) TAKTISCHE AurGaBE 5. [Tactical exercise 
No. 5.] Map: Grand maneuver map 
1:100,000. irst situation. action 
by 4th Division. Requirements: (1) Estimate 
of the situation; (2) Orders issued. 


11 February 1932 

(46) FRANKREICHS “BEDROHTE™ SICHERHEIT? 
{The threatened security of France. 

(47) ERHALTUNG DER MANNSZUCHT IM KRIEGE. 
{Maintenance of discipline in war.] General- 
major v.Amann. 

At the beginning of the World War, disci- 
pline in the German Army was in general as 
as could be expected. This was due to 
the discipline in peace time. But things 
changed gradually. Considerable officer-cas- 
ualties made themselves felt. In the commun- 
ications zone, supervision and lice were 
lacking. Here disorder started. In the last 
years of the War, especially from July 1918, 
discipline was shattered. This was not on a 
wholesale scale. But as early as the spring 
of 1918 entire regiments became ineffective 
due to engaging in plunder of food and wine. 
In the communications zone and at home 
things were worse. In the summer of 1918 con- 
ditions in a training center on the East 
front were such that cries of revolution were 
heard. Troops in trains en route from md 
to west front amused by firi 
out of the windows. It must  aeien 
that after four years the whole people was 
strained to a breaking point. The first mistake 
lay in the selection of new leaders. Peace 
time standards could not be maintained. 
Many appointees had no traits of “4 
Once commissioned, they remained. It would 
have been better if these appointees could 
first have been in the status of provisionals, 
and have become officers only on proof of 
their fitness, and then, not by orders of the 
high command, but on orders of the local 
commanders, initially in a status of “field 
lieutenants,"" and eventually as full fledged 
officers. Similar methods should have been 
taken in the case of noncommissioned officers. 


Competent officers—especially in war time 
—are always in the minority. Discipline among 
the men must be maintained by fear of pun- 
ishment. In the German Army punishment 
was not as readily forthcoming as it was in 
other armies; this was one of the principal 
causes of the breakdown of discipline. 

The Reichstag abolished strict arrest. Or- 
dinary arrest ame a chance for a vacation 
from the trenches. While the conscientious 
soldier went on painfully from one engagement 
to another, the law-breaker enjoyed comfort. 
The death penalty was seldom applied. The 
author cites cases of flagrant desertion and 
insubordination by pardoned prisoners when 
the officers present should have used summary 
methods on the spot. 7 is a particularly 
difficult situation. A reliable military police 
is the best remedy. The calling in of loyal 
units has excellent moral effect. 

The decisive factor in maintenance of dis- 
cipline is the support by the political power 
at home of the authority of the Supreme 
Command so that by their cooperation every- 
Heer 5 may be suppressed which detracts from 
battle strength. 

(48) Die MILITARISCHE JUGENDAUSBILDUNG IN 
ponerse. (The military training of youth in 
urope.| 

(49) Der IRAK UND SEINE WEHRMACHT. [Irak 

and its national defense.| 
(50) BEKAMPFUNG INDIREKT FEUERNDER MAs- 
CHINENGEWERRE. [Combatting of indirect fir- 
ing machine guns.] In the German Army with 
its lack of technical means it is important 
that these guns have to be met by other means 
than direct fire. Heavy machine guns should 
so employed, while the light ones are 
utilized for direct fire. The indirect firing guns 
must be a by earthworks, and 
d of personnel (2 per 


y 
gun) with the rest under cover. The obser- 
vation posts must have connecting commun- 
ications. The ideal would be that each obser- 


vation post and each machine gun platoon 
would have a telephone available to permit 
any of the former to operate any gun. In any 
case, in the regimental sector all machine 
gun platoons and observation posts engaged 
in indirect fire should be under one control, 
equipped with signal communications. 

(51) TAKTISCHE AUFGABE 5. [Tactical exercise 
No. 5.] Map: Grand maneuver map 1930— 
1:100,000. First situation. Solution: (1) Esti- 
mate of the situation; (2) Orders—warnin) 
order; Divisional order for 1./2.9.; Speci 
annexes. 


18 February 1932 


(52) DER KRIEG AM STILLEN OZEAN. {The war 
in the Pacific.] 

(53) KAMPFE IMPROVISIERTER TRUPPEN. NACH 
AMERIKANISCHEN QUELLEN. [Fighting of im- 
provised forces: om American sources.) 

(54) AUS DER FRANZOSISCHEN KRIEGSLUFTFAHRT. 
{French aviation.| Hauptmann Ritter. 

Deals with the 1932 aopeenenee in France 
of milliards frances for military aviation 
-— the effort at establishing an independent 


(55). Avs ‘per WERKSTATT DER TRUPPE: KRAFT- 
RAD-FAHRTECHNIK. [From the workshop of 
the troops: Motorcycle technique.} Leutnant 
Hoffmann 

(56) Wik BEKAMPFT MAN VERDECKT STEHENDE 
s. MG.? [How to combat concealed heavy 
machine guns.| A rejoinder to the article on 
this subject in No. 23 ‘‘Militar-Wochenblatt” 
(18 December 1931). 


1915.26 142,2 1,8 
1916. 213 116,0 2/0 
1917. 98,4 


5. [Tactical exercise 

5.] Map: Great maneuver map 1930— 

11100 Second situation. A division in 

zone defense. Requirements: (1) Estimate of 
the situation; (2) Orders issued 


25 February 1932 

(58) FRANKREICHS VOLKERBUNDSWERR. [French 
federated defense.| 

(59) VoRTEILE UND NACHTEILE DES FLACHEN- 
MARCHES, [Ad pe og and disadvantages of 
deployment on a wide front. (1) (See abstract, 
page 31) 

(60) FLACHFEUER UND STEILFEUER IN DEN 
LETZTEN 200 METERN. [Flat trajectory and 
high angle fire in the last 200 meters.| The 
author is of the opinion that it will seldom 

possible for heavy machine guns to take 
their place at this stage in the front line, as 
pro in articles in “Milivar-Wochenblatt” 
26 32. Fire power at this stage he sees in 
light machine guns, automatic rifles, auto- 
matic pistols, trench mortars, and rifle gre- 
nades, assisted by such mechanical transport 
as Carden Loyd tanks. 

(61) VERLUSTE BEI ANGRIFF UND VERTEIDIGUNG. 
(Casualties in attack and defense.| (See ab- 
stract, page 48) 

(62) WEHRTURNEN? [Competitive calisthenics.| 

(63) AUS DER WERKSTATT DER TRUPPE: DIE 
FEUERLEITUNG BEIM 8S. MG.-ZuG. [From the 
workshop of the troops: Fie direction of 
heavy gun 

(64) AUFGABE 5. bactical exercise 
No. 5.] Delaying action. ond situation: 
Solution. 


4 March 1932 


(65) AMERIKA ENTSCHEIDET DEN WELTKRIEG. 
{America decides the World War.| (See ab- 
stract, page 36) 

(66) VORTEILE UND NACHTEILE DES FLACHEN- 
MARCHES. [Advantages and disadvantages of 
deployment on a wide front.| (II) (See ab- 
stract, page 31) 

(67) ZuR LAGE IM FERNEN OsTEN. [The situ- 
ation in the Far East.] 

(68) HEERESMOTORISIERUNG DES AUSLANDES. 
{Foreign army morotization, January 1932.| 
Gives the status in detail of the motorization 
of each branch (infantry, cavalry, artillery, 
tanks) in France, England, aa. Belgium, 
Russia, Poland, the nited States , ete. 

(69) TECHNISCHE FORTSCHRITTE IN DER FRAN- 
ZOSISCHEN LuUFTFLOTTE. [Technical advances 
in the French air fleet.| Hauptmann Ritter. 

(70) DER TRAUM VON DER SICHERHEIT UND DER 
WaHN DER Asri'stuNG. [The dream of 
security and the delusion of disarmament.} 

(71) Wissen ist Macut. [Knowledge is power.| 

(72) AUS DER WERKSTATT DER TRUPPE: 4 
KAMPFUNG VERDECKT STEHENDER 8. 
[From the workshop of the troops: Shatin 
of concealed heavy machine guns.| 

(73) TAKTISCHE AUFGABE 6. [Tactical exercise 
No. 6.] Use of obstacles. Map: Great maneuver 
map 1930—1:100,000. I. Situation. Require- 
ments: (a) Short estimate of the situation; 
(b) Decision of the commanding generals; 
(c) Orders issued. 


11 March 1932 


(74) DIVISION ODER VERSTARKTES REGIMENT? 
(Division or reinforced regiment.} If the length 
of orders is a proper measure of comparison 
then the division should be the largest unit. 
The average corps order is short. The average 
division order is a monstrosity of length. On 
31 August 1870, the German Meuse Army 
required but 30 minutes to estimate the 
situation, after certain information was re- 
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ceived, to come to a decision, and to issue the 
necessary orders. Today one is lucky if he 
can read a division order in that period of 
time. The division is too large. It contains 
too many units. In a word, the affair is too 
complicated. At present the division is the 
combat unit of the army. It has such weight 
and diversity of armament that, like the knight 
of old, it cannot move. To be sure we need 
 ~ ad but not at the expense of mobility. 
his mobility can no longer be maintained 
by the division. An apparent solution lay in 
having the division march in two columns. 
But the triangular organization of units does 
not lend itself hereto. It results in the splitting 
of the artillery regiment and of the engineers. 
f the division at a half day's march from 
the enemy is already going into extensive 
development, how is it to be controlled? In 
the last 100 years there has been considerable 
in making the battle unit s :aller. 
apoleon used the mixed corps. The war of 
movement requires not a mere massing of 
flares, but an elastic organization of the 
weapons. Improvement of fire weapons and 
increased combat power permits of smaller 
battle units. In an area where heretofore a 
corps functioned, there is required today much 
less man power. The unit became smaller, 
its effectiveness greater. The very weapons 
which it is attempted today to saddle on the 
division, are those whose mission and effect 
goes beyond its area—air arm, particular 
artillery, reconnaissance units, armored cars, 
and tanks. The difficulties would disappear 
as soon as the battle unit is made smaller and 
equipped for the normal purpose only. Per- 
haps such a unit will be the reinforced infantry 
regiment or a brigade made up of 4 autonomous 
battalions. On the front longs only the 
units intended for the average case. Every- 
thing else belongs to the higher command. 
other words, small units on the front, but 
strong corps and army troops. 
(75) AUFGELOCKERTE FRONTEN. 


A tendency 
toward wider combat zones.| ( 


abstract, 


Rese 57) 

(76) AUS DER WERKSTATT DER TRUPPE: VOR- 
BEREITUNG DES SCHULGEFECHTSSCHIESZENS. 
From the workshop of the troops: Preparation 
‘or musketry training.| 

(77) TAKTISCHE AUFGABE 6. [Tactical exercise 


No. 6.] Use of obstacles. II. Solution: (a) 
Estimate of the situation; (b) Decision. 


22—REVISTA MILITAR (Argentina) 


By Magsor C.A. WILLOUGHBY 
November 1931 

(1) LA GUERRA AEREA (conferencia). (War 
in the air.| Tenl. Zuloaga A.M. 

A study of the historical development of 
aerial warfare. Traces early types of aircraft, 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Brief outline of more modern developments. 

(2) TEORIA DEL CENTRO DE GRAVEDAD TACTICO. 
[Theory of the tactical center of gravity.| 
(1) Mayor Best F. 

A tactical Study on the subject of the 

“main effort,” in varying tactical situations. 
A rather forced attempt to reduce the con- 
ception of “economy of force’ and “mass” 
to a schematic formula. 

(3) EL SERVICIO DE ADMINISTRACION MILITAR 
EN LA EPOCA DE LA REVOLUCION Y DE LA 
INDEPENDENCIA. [The service of supply during 
the War of Independence.} (I) Coronel Beve- 
rina 

(4) EMPLEO DE LAS AMT. PES. EN LOS PRIMEROS 
COMBATES DE LA GUERRA MUNDIAL EN BELGICA, 
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EN BASE A LOS SUCESOS QUE HE PRESENCIADO. 
[The employment of heavy machine guns in 
the opening engagements of the World War.} 
Mayor Rohleder J. (See abstract, page 50) 

(5) DESDE MI PUESTO DE OBSERVACION EN 
Paris: LAS GRANDES MANIOBRAS AEREAS. 
[The great aerial maneuvers.} (II) Mayor 
Fantini Pertine E. 


December 1931 


(6) LA GUERRA BACTERIOLOGICA (conferencia). 
{Bacteriological warfare.|] Review of the in- 
vestigation, by a sub-committee of the League 
of Nations (1923) into “possibilities of chem- 
ical and bacteriological agents in future war- 
fare.” The inquiries of this sub-committee 
eventually resulted in the protocol of June 
17, 1925 prohibiting the employment of 
toxic gases or bacteriological agents. The 
author regards the employment of bacteria 
as possible and a menacing factor. There are 
interesting statistical tables, showing relative 
percentages of losses due to sickness and battle 
casualties in past wars. A mortality table of 
typhoid. He quotes several instances, during 
the World War, in which attempts were made 
to spread infectious diseases among animals 
(March 26, 1917—-arrest of suspicious agent 
by the French). In 1916 a similar attempt, in 
Rumania. The author concludes that medical 
vigilance is required, even though international 
law appears, at present, to guard against such 
illegal employment of bacteria. 

(7) EL SERVICIO DE ARSENALES DE GUERRA EN 
LA EPOCA DE LA REVOLUCION Y LA_ INDE- 
PENDENCIA. [The service of supply during the 
War of Independence.] (II) Coronel Beve- 
rina J. 

An historical study of the supply facilities 
of the Revolutionary Army of Argentina in 
the period 1810-1817. 

(8) DESDE MI PUESTO DE ORSERVACION EN 
Paris: LA DEFENSA ANTIAERBA. [French anti- 
defense.| (III. Mayor Fantini Pertine 


Report of the M.A., in France, regarding 
recent French organization of antiaircraft 
defense, for the protection of civil population. 
This report covers certain defense tests, on 
a large scale, covering the environs of Nancy 
and Luneville. The scheme of defense in- 
volved the employment of: (a) 13 AA Bat- 
teries (75 mm. and 105) and numerous ma- 
chine gun batteries; (b) Balloons with sus- 
pended wire nets to a height of 1000 meters; 
‘c) 9 sections of searchlights; (d) A special 
telephone service connecting listening posts 
and C.P. of military defense units (1000 kms. 
of wires) coordinated in a system of alerts. 
The observation stations functioned day and 
night; (e) Systematic installation of aid sta- 
tions and shelter operated by Boy Scouts, 
Red Cross and the local fire departments. 

The civil authorities went to great length 
to ensure the reality of these maneuvers; 
local ordinances prescribed the times when 
all lights would be extinguished, to determine 
speed and efficacy of this measure. Lights 
were extinguished as soon as the approach of 
bombing squadrons was reported. The popu- 
lation responded to this simulated emergency; 
public lighting was interrupted promptly 
and private citizens employed many schemes 
to cover domestic lighting, shades, blue paper 
screens, etc., etc. For the critical period of 
the bombardment, even the railway services 
arranged to be in obscurity. 

Brief reference is made to similar AA de- 
fense maneuvers in Italy, in the grand air 
maneuvers against the post of Spezia (6 


Wings of 50 planes each). The conclusion was 
that the antiaircraft defense measures were 
insufficient, in that instance. 


23—REVUE D'HISTOIRE DE LA GUERRE 


MONDIALE (France) 
By MaJor T.D. FINLEY 
October 1931 


(1) LA GUERRE SOUS MARINE ET LES NEUTRES. 
{Submarine warfare and neutral states.| 
Capitaine Laurens. 

This is a study by Captain Laurens, of the 
French Navy, based on documents from the 
archives of the Navy Department. He ex- 
amines the results of submarine warfare dur- 
ing the World War upon the large and small 
neutral powers and shows the sad plight of 
these latter in the absence of an effective 
international law and the military and naval 
force to uphold their rights. 

(2) L’EFFONDREMENT MILITAIRE DE L’AUTRICHE- 
HonGrikg. [The military collapse of Austria- 
Hungary.| (II) Capitaine Moreigne. 

The decay of the fighting power of the armies 
seems natural when it is recognized that the 
Emperor Charles for a long time had desired 
peace, with or without his German Ally and 
even at the price of considerable sacrifices. 
This installment discusses the diplomatic 
situation of Austria-Hungary in 1918, various 
tentatives toward peace made by the emperor 
and the lack of a powerful military group to 
direct and control operations, such as existed 
in Germany. Part Two deals with conditions 
within the monarchy. The diverse races which 
composed the whole were a great weakness 
to unified feeling and action. This also affected 
the army. As morale lowered, the voices of 
these smaller nationalities became louder. 
The democratic current waxed strong and 
opposition to the throne was heard. Finally 
at the end of August the animosity between 
the Austrians and Hungarians broke loose and 
flared into the open. 

(3) L'ENTREE EN GUERRE DE LA_BULGARIE. 
[The entry of Bulgaria into the War, accord- 
ing to Bulgarian diplomatic records.] (II) 

In this article are a series of reports made 
by Bulgarian Ministers at London, Paris, 
Berlin, Constantinople, Athens, Bucharest, 
Rome, Petrograd and Nisch to the Bulgarian 
Ministry of foreign affairs during the latter 
part of August and first part of September, 
1915. They are of special value to one interested 
in methods of diplomatic negotiation. The 
period, when both the Allies and Central 
Powers were bidding for the allegiance of 
the Balkan states was one of hectic diplo- 
matic activity. 


24—REVUE MILITAIRE FRANCAISE (France) 


December 1931 
By Major T.D. FINLEY 

(1) LA RECHERCHE DE LA DE&cISION. [The quest 

for the decision.] (IV) General Faugeron. 
Chapter V.—The French attempts at pene- 
tration from 1914 to 1917. In this chapter 
General Faugeron maintains that at the begin- 
ning of operations the only possible action 
for the French looking to a decision was to 
penetrate the front, with maximum exploita- 
tion of the penetration. The high command, 
underestimating the German strength in the 
center because of the great strength of their 
right wing, launched the attack of the Third 
and Fourth Armies through the Ardennes. 
Had this attempt been successful this right 
wing would have had to make of necessity a 


itous retreat. Its check actually aided 
the I — by giving von Moltke a feeling of 
confidence which caused him to transfer two 
army corps to the east front. The author ex- 
amines other unsuccessful or unfruitful pene- 
trations from 1915 to 1917 in Artois, Cham- 
pagne and on the Somme and concludes that, 
in retrospect, they had no chance of decisive 
results; at first because of lack of artillery of 
caliber sufficient to accomplish destructive 
effects and later because intensive artillery 
preparation designed to produce these effects 
gave away all element of surprise and per- 
mitted the enemy to move his reserves to 
limit any initially successful penetration. 

(2) Le GOUVERNEMENT DE LA DEFENSE NA- 
TIONALE. [The organization of the govern- 
ment for national defense.] (III) Chef de 
bataillon Guigues. 

Part III of this study entitled “Instruction,” 
deals with the problems of organization and 
training in the depots and camps of instruction 
established by the government of the “De- 
fense Nationale,"’ following the fall of the 
2d Empire in September, 1870. Chapter I 
discusses the minimum requirements to be 
attained before men were sent to the front, the 
necessity of attention to the development of 
a soldierly spirit and the duties and obliga- 
tions of officers. It was particularly enjoined 
that officers share the hardships, fatigue and 
daily life of their men, and constantly appeal 
to their patriotic feelings. Chapter II deals 
with the establishment of camps of instruc- 
tion and “camps strategiques,’’ and the com- 
manders, staff and administration thereof. 

(3) La 108 ARMBE RUSSE ET LE DESASTRE 
p’AuGustovo. [The Tenth Russian Army and 
the disaster of Augustowo, 21 February 
1915.) (IIL) Colonel Aublet. 

Part III.—12th, 13th and 14th of Febru- 
ary. The breaking up of the Tenth Army.— 
This interesting account of the retreat of the 
Tenth Army covers particularly the operations 
of the XX Corps during the period 12-14 
February. With a strong German envelop- 
ment of its right, communications in its right 
rear cut, poor routes of withdrawal, made 
worse by ice and snow, a widening gap be- 
tween it and the XXVI Corps to the south 
and finally, contradictory and impossible 
instructions from the Army commander, the 
situation of the XX Corps rapidly becomes 
desperate. The account is supported by an- 
nexes containing the actual orders issued at 
the time and is clarified by sketches. 

(4) Le 1BR CORPS DE LA BELGIQUE A LA MARNE. 
The French I Corps from Belgium to the 

arne.! (V) Lieutenant-colonel Larcher. 

In this installment Lieut.-Col. Larcher 
gives a clear and detailed account of the oper- 
ations of the I Corps under General Franchet 
d’Esperey during 30 August. The night attack 
of the 2d Brigade, delivered by troops not 
fully reorganized and hardly aware of what 
they were to do was a complete failure. Al- 
though losses were comparatively small the 
confusion was great and resulted in the retire- 
ment of the bulk of the brigade to oe 
The ist Brigade then retired at fous day. 
giving up the ground gained the previous 

he corps commander, uninformed of th ~a 
events ordered a general attack. Later when 
he understood the situation General d’Esperey 
intervened personally and agressively to right 
matters. The account covers the action of the 
4th Brigade (Petain) at Bertaignement, the 
costly and unsuccessful attack of the 33d 

Infantry at Colontay and finally the daylight 

withdrawal of the entire Corps pursuant to 


(11) YorKTown 1781. 
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orders of the Fifth Army. The latter operation 
was well coordinated and successfully ac- 
complished. The Germans did not follow up 
and the general impression among both the 
troops and the country was one of victory. 
Whether true or false, this feeling did much 
to sustain morale later. 


January 1932 
By Magsor S.C. GopFREY 


(5) LA RECHERCHE DE LA DB&CISION. [In search 
of the decision.|] (V) General Faugeron. 

A discussion of Ludendorff’s strategy, in 
the various phases of his career, and his 
failure to attain decisive success. 

(6) Le GOUVERNEMENT DE LA D&FENSE NA- 
TIONALE. [The organization of the govern- 
ment for national defense.| (IV) Chef de 
bataillon Guigues. 

Discusses: the railroads, and the necessity 
for an adequate place and time organization; 
the topographical service; the role of commis- 
sions for research as to methods of defense; 
discipline and courts-martial. 

(7) LE 1ER CORPS DE LA BELGIQUE A LA MARNE. 
The French I Corps from Belgium to the 

arne-—26 August to 4 September 1914.] 
(VI) Lieutenant-colonel Larcher. 

A continuation of the account of the retire- 
ment of the I Corps, Fifth Army, under the 
skilful leadership of General d’Esperey. 

(8) La 10E ARMEE ET LE DESASTRE D’AUGUSTOVO. 
[The Tenth Russian Army and the disaster 
of Augustowo.] (IV) Colonel Aublet. 

This concludes an account of the little- 
known campaign of Hindenburg in Masuria 
in February 1915, ending in the loss of the 
XX Corps at Augustowo on February 21. 

(9) L’ORGANISATION DU TERRAIN A UNE AILE. 
{Organization of the ground in a flank defense.]} 
(I) General Chauvineau. 

This is a valuable map study, involving the 
selection and organization of a defensive po- 
sition on the flank of an army. It includes 
an analysis of the terrain, the selection of 
battle and outpost positions with reference 
to streams and other terrain features, and the 
procedure in effecting the organization, in- 
cluding the assignment of engineer tasks. 
(See also: Abstract, page 51, this issue) 


February 1932 
By Masor C.A. WILLOUGHBY 


(10) LA RECHERCHE DE LA DECISION. [The quest 


for decision.] (VI) General Faugeron. 

As in the previous instalment, the author 

attempts to define “decision,”” or decisive 
victory, by the leadership and 
conduct of war of the principal war-time 
commanders, Foch, Falkenhayn, Ludendorff, 
etc. He traces the evolution, from the scattered 
attacks on the Somme, 1917, to the coordina- 
tion in 1918, of the Allied efforts under a single 
command. 
TROIS MOIS D'OPERA- 
TIONS COMBINEES SUR TERRE ET SUR MER 
DANS UNE GUERRE DE COALITION. [Yorktown, 
1781. Three months of joint army-navy 
action.} General de Cugnac. 

Brief historical account of this operation, 
in which the strategic factors are stressed. 
(Plan of Washington compared with the plans 
of Luzerne and Rochambeau. The decision 
made by Grasse, etc.) 


(12) CoMPRENDRE. [Understanding.] (I) Capi- 


taine Carrias. 

An historical study of the campaign of 
Waterloo, from the following interesting view- 
point: Did Grouchy understand the local 
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situation? Did Napoleon grasp the _ signifi- 
eance of the Prussian maneuver? No—for 
lack of a G-2 Section. The study is designed 
to show the functioning of a G-2 Section, if 
Marshal Grouchy had had such a staff instru- 
ment available. 

(13) L’EMPLOI DES CHARS A LA BATAILLE DE 
CamBRAlL. [The employment of tanks in the 
battle of Cambrai.| Chef de bataillon Durand. 

This important battle has been the subject 
of many previous studies. The author does 
not contribute anything particularly new. His 
conclusions are: Tactical lessons point to the 
urgency of close liaison between tanks and 
supporting artillery, especially in clearing 
conspicuous terrain features, crests, etc. The 
operation demonstrates the possibility of tac- 
tical surprise, since organized positions may 
be overrun without artillery preparation. The 
operation of the 29th Division, in the break- 
through, would indicate that the exploitation 
of a breakthrough can be made more effective 
and more rapid, by replacing the supporting 
artillery with fresh, reserve units of tanks, to 
take up covering mission, while the artillery 
displaces forward. 

(14) L’ORGANISATION D'UN TERRAIN A UNE AILE. 
[Organization of the ground on a flank.} (II) 
General Chauvineau. (See abstract, page 51) 

(15) NOUVELLES MILITAIRES DE L’ETRANGER. 
{Foreign military information: Armored cars.| 
Brief summary of recent regulations (British 
Army), October 30, 1931, regarding armored 
cars. Chapter I.—-Characteristics and organiza- 
tion; IIl.—Reconnaissance; III.—Security; IV. 
—aAttack; V.—Other ‘operations; VI.— ra- 
tions against semi-civilized opponents; vil 
Cooperation with the Air Service, Engineers 
and Signal Corps; VIII.— Marches. 


25—MILITARWISSENSCHAFTLICHE MIT- 
TEILUNGEN (Austria) 


By Magsor A. VOLLMER 


January-February 1932 

(1) ABrUsTUNG zUR See. [Naval disarmament.] 
Linienschiffsleutnant Handel-Mazzetti 

(2) Dig UNZUREICHENDE KRIEGSRUSTUNG DER 
MITTELMACHTE. [The inadequate war prepa- 
ration of the Central Powers.] Ganeaaier 
Kerchnawe 

(3) Der FeELDzUG von Rowno. [The campaign 
of Rowno.} Generalmajor Kerchnawe 

March-April 1932 

(4) UNSERE LETZTE CHANCE IM WELTKRIEGE. 
{Our last chance in the World War.}] Oberst 
v.Schrenzel. 

(5) Diz ANNAHERUNG AN DEN GEGNER. [The 
approach march.| Oberstleutnant Rendulic. 

discussion of the paragraph of the F.U.G. 
(conduct and combat—Austrian regulations) 
on this subject; those dealing with the ap- 
proach march in stabilized as well as open 
warfare situations. 

(6) VERWENDUNG VON KAMPFWAGEN NACH 
ENGLISCHEN UND FRANZOSISCHEN VORSCRIFTEN 
The use of the tank according to English and 

rench regulations.} Oberst Hubicki. 

(7) Die WEHRMACHT DER TSCHECHOSLOWAKIS- 
CHEN REPUBLIK. [The national defense of the 
Czechslovakian Republic.} Oberst v.Wittich. 

(8) WEHRPOLITISCHE UBERSICHT. [Survey of 
world politics.| Oberst Paschek. 


26—WISSEN UND WEHR (Germany) 


By MaJor A. VOLLMER 
January 1932 
(1) DEUTSCHLANDS EHRPOLITIK VOR DEM 
WELTKRIEGE. [Germany's defense policy be- 
fore the World War.} Oberstleutnant v.Schafer. 


(2) VERLAUF DER BISHERIGEN GENFER VER- 
HANDLUNGEN. [Proceedings at Geneva Con- 
ferences.}| Oberst Glodkowski. 

(3) POTENZIELLE UND AKTUELLE RUSTUNGEN. 
Potential and actual mobilization.|] General 

ontgelas 

(4) LurtasristunG UND LurTLaGE DEuTSCH- 
LANDS. [Air disarmament and air situation of 
Germany.}| Generalleutnant v.Streccius. 

(5) Dre SEBABRUSTUNG IM RAHMEN DER ALL- 
GEMEINEN ABRUSTUNG. [Naval disarmament.} 
Konteradmiral Gadow. 

February 1932 
(6) Das KRIEGSJAHR 1915 IM OSTEN UND DIE 
GE EINHEITLICHEN OBERBEFEHLS. [The 
war year 1915 on the Eastern Front and the 
question of unified command.] Oberstleutnant 
v.Schafer. 

A consideration in the light of the second 
volume of the new work “Osterreich Ungarns 
Letzter Krieg 1914-1918" (Austro-Hungary’s 
last war, 1914-1918; the official Austrian his- 
tory of the World War—in C & GSS Library) 
in connection with Vol. VII of the German 
official history. 

(7) Die DEUTSCHE WESTGRENZE IHRER 
NATIONALEN BEDEUTUNG. [The German west 
front; its national importance.] Major v.Behlen- 


(8) Dre OPERATIONEN IN OSTPREUSZEN WAH- 
REND DES SIEBENJAHRIGEN KRIEGES. [The 
operations in East Prussia during the Seven 
ears’ War.} Oberstleutnant v.Schmerfeld. 


31—INFANTRY JOURNAL 


January-February 1931 

(1) ContTRAsts OF 1931—MOBILITY OR STAG- 
NATION. Captain Liddell Hart 

(2) REMARKS ON . C. COURSES. Major 
General King 

(3) THE NEW INFANTRY DRILL AND THE R. 0. 
T. C. Major Beals 

(4) NOTES ON ANIMAL SWIMMING. Captain Yeuell 

(5) THE CARDEN-LOYD LIGHT AMPHIBIOUS TANK 

(6) MILITARY MOTOR TRANSPORT REQUIRED BY 
THE ARMY FOR WAR. Lieut.-Colonel Taylor 

(7) LEADS IN INFANTRY ANTIAIRCRAFT FIRING. 
Lieutenant Greene 

(8) STRATEGY OF THE CENTRAL POWERS IN THE 
War. Lieut.-Colonel Chaffin 

(9) TRAINING OF THE NATIONAL GuARD. Colonel 
Waldron 


32—REVUE D’INFANTERIE (France) 


By Masor R.C. SMITH 
October 1931 

(1) UNE ACTION D'INFANTERIE AVEC CHARS.— 
La 58E DIVISION AUX COMBATS DE VILLE- 
MONTOIRE-TIGNY (20-23 JUILLET 1918). [In- 
fantry supported by tanks. 58th Division at 
Villemontoire-Tigny, 20-23 July 1918. |(I) 
Colonel Leizeau. 

This monograph ins a_very valuable 
study of the action of the French division 
that relieved the American 2d Division at 

issons. The maps are very complete and the 
study should make a valuable historical illus- 
tration in continuing an attack against a zone. 

(2) QUELQUES TENDANCES DANS L’INFANTERIE 
ALLEMANDE. [Certain tendencies in German 
infantry.] Capitaine de Sennenille. 

A review or digest of recent articles that 
have appeared in the “‘Militar-Wochenblatt 
and other German professional literature. The 
author cites the consideration being given to 
very lightly equipped infantry for shock action 
supported by heavy infantry that supplies the 
fire power. 


(3) Le BLOCUS DE BESANCON EN 1814. [The 

B in 1814.) (I) The 

memoirs of the soldier of the Empire, General 

Laffaille, edited by Colonel Grasset. An inter- 

esting presentation of the defense of a forti- 
fied place in the time of Napoleon. 

(4) DRESSAGE DE L’INFANTERIE AU COMBAT 
DANS LE SERVICE A COURT TERME. [Trainin 
infantry for combat within the period o 
short enlistment.} (I) Colonel Paquet. 

Colonel Paquet discusses the problems that 
are presen to the French infantry com- 
mander in preparing his troops for combat 
within the 12-month period of service in effect 
at present. He emphasizes the importance of 
practical work and gives suggested programs. 

(5) LE COMBATTANT AUX PRISES Aveo L'EVAC- 
UATION SANITAIRE. [The combatant looks at 
the evacuation service.| Mercier. 

The author discusses in considerable de- 
tail the problems of evacuation, especially 
from the viewpoint of the wounded man. He 
concludes with a suggested ambulance com- 
pany that would include certain caterpillar- 
track vehicles for cross country work and 
sibly a few armored cars or modified tanks for 
special advance evacuations. 


November 1931 

(6) MANOEUVRES DES PETITES UNITES D’'IN- 
FANTERIE DANS L'ARMBE ALLEMANDE. [Com- 
bat methods of small infantry units in the 
German Army.] (I) Colonel 

A study in considerable detail of German 

ideas and methods for the combat of infantry 
units up to include a battalion. Specific illus- 
trative problems with diagrams are given. 
Many interesting points are brought out. 
The front attack of a battalion in the problem 
used is 400 meters. In the defense, the Ger- 
mans emphasize, not a line to be held, but a 
beaten zone in which all the fires of the de- 
fender may be concentrated and on which the 
attacker may be stopped 

(7) UNE ACTION D'INFANTERIE AVEC CHARS.— 
LA 58E DIVISION AUX COMBATS DE VILLE- 
MONTOIRE-TIGNY (20-23 JUILLET 1918). [In- 
fantry supported by tanks. 58th Division at 
Villemontoire-Tigny, 20-23 July 1918.] (II) 
Colonel Loizeau. (Continued from last month.) 

(8) MAINTIEN DE L’ESPRIT OFFENSIF DANS LES 
PETITES UNITES. [Development of the spirit 
of the offensive in smal! units.] Capitaine Ferre. 

A discussion of the need for preventing troops 

ina defensive sector from losing morale. A 
concrete case is given of small operations in 
the mountain fighting in Bulgaria by French 
troops in 1917-1 

(9) Le BLOCUS DE BESANCON iN 1814. [The 
block of B in 1814.} (II) (Continued 
from last month.) 


(10) DRESSAGE DE L’INFANTERIE AU COMBAT 
DANS LE SERVICE A COURT TERME. [Training 
infantry for combat within the period of short 
enlistment.} (II) Colonel Paquet. 

Colonel Paquet continues the discussion 

n last month. He emphasizes the need 

for thorough preparation of leaders by means 

of map exercises and tactical walks before 
actually taking the troops out for field work. 


December 1931 


(11) LA MANOEUVRE DE SIGNY-L'ABAYE-RETH- 
EL, LES 28, 29 ET 30 aout 1914 AU 9E CORPS. 
(The IX Corps at Signy-l’'Abbaye-Rethel, 
28-30 August 1914.] General Douce 

The gap between the Fourth rend Fifth 
French Armies was filled by the IX Corps. 
This is an account of the operations. It is 
especially interesting in view of the studies 
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in the TSP course of the 2d Year Class on 
the operations of the Third German Army 
that was advancing against this Corps. 

(12) ATTAQUE DE TROUPES A TERRE PAR DES 
AVIONS VOLANT EN VOL RASANT. [Attack of 
a troops by low-flying aircraft.] Colonel 

An officer of the Air Corps gives his views 
on this subject. 

(13) UNE ACTION D’'INFANTERIE AVEC CHARS.— 
LA 58E DIVISION AUX COMBATS DE VILLE- 
MONTOIRE-TIGNY (20-23 JUILLET 1918). [In- 
fantry supported by tanks. 58th Division at 
Villemontoire-Tigny, 20-23 July 1918.] (III) 
Colonel Loizeau. 

The third installment of this valuable study. 

(14) L'INFANTERIE DANS LA GUERRE DE DEMAIN. 
ro in the War of Tomorrow.] Colonel 

ut 


The author points out the danger of fail- 
ing to keep abreast of modern developments 
in weapons by preparing adequate means of 
defense. He suggests several means of opposing 
mechanized weapons, especially 
He proposes that advance guards be accom- 
nape by certain heavy wagons that could 

turned quickly across the roadway and thus 
block armored cars. 

(15) LE BLocUS DE BESANCON EN 1814. [The 
blockade of Besancon in 1814.] (III) Con- 
cluding installment of Colonel Grasset’s 
study. 

January 1932 


By Major C.A. WILLOUGHBY 

(16) PREPARATION ET EXECUTION DES DIFFER- 
ENTS GENRES DE TIR DE LA MITRAILLEUSE. 
[Preparation and execution of different types 
of fire of machine guns.] By XXX. 

Brief review of current methods of firing 
by machine gun units, with special reference 
to indirect fire, use of A.A.P. plane-table 
methods. (Does not differ from our current 

ractices. ) 

(17) Les CHARS A LA BATAILLE DE LA MALMAISON 
(4 ocTOBRE 1917). [Tanks in the Battle of 
MALMAISON, October 1917.] (1) Commandant 
Perré. (See abstract, page 54) 

(18) UNE ACTION D'INFANTERIE AVEC CHARS.— 
LA 58E DIVISION AUX COMBATS DE VILLE- 
MONTOIRE-TIGNY (20-23 JUILLET 1918). [In- 
fantry operation supported by tanks. 58th 
Division at Villemontoire-Tigny, 20-23 July 
1918.| (IV) Colonel Loizeau. 

This i! took place in the zone of 
action of the Tenth Army, (XX Corps). 
The mission of the 58th Division, “the cap- 
ture of Villemontoire, Taux and the Woods 
of Hartennes."’ The allotment of tanks to 
this division, 30 tanks, approximately 2 com- 
panies. After an artillery preparation of 45 
minutes, the attack was launched, p 
by tanks. During the first 500 m. the ad- 
vance was rapid, but then slowed down. The 
tanks were able to advance as far as Taux. 
Artillery fire made itself felt and tanks were 
destroyed. By 7 o'clock, the penetration 
reached 1500 m. approximately, the first 
objective. Thereafter, the operation came to 
a practical standstill; in 3 days of combat, 
the division Jost half of its infantry, the tank 
units lost 50% of their equipment. As a general 
remark, the operation was unsuccessful. 

-H.Q. summary, evaluating the reasons for 
failure, contains a number of interesting 

ints— . . . the plan of operation was 

urried; it was executed by troops already 
fatigued; tank support was inadequate.” 

There was no time for reconnaissance. The 
tank commander took charge on the 22d, 
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at 18 hour, when the attack was scheduled 
at 5 o'clock. The tank units were not in first 
class condition. The number of tanks avail- 
able was regarded as insufficient: 30 tanks, 
on a front of 2 kms, all tanks in line. This 
lack of depth did not permit the successive 
impulses, that are so effective, from a dispo- 
sition in depth. The critique concludes, that 
“numerous light, accompanying tanks are 
required, to enable a disposition in depth: 
speed must be increased, as speed is the only 
defense against hostile artillery.” 

(19) MANOEUVRE DES PETITES UNITES DANS 
L’ARMEE ALLEMANDE. [Combat methods of 
small infantry units in the German Army.| 
(IT) Colonel Lauth 

A series of tactical exercises, with a rein- 
forced battalion. (Several maps and sketches.) 


February 1932 
By Majsor R.C. SMITH 


(20) ORGANISATION DES EXERCISES AVEC TIRS 
REELS DANS LES CAMPS D'INSTRUCTION. [Or- 
ganization of combat exercises using ball 
ammunition.|] By XXX. 

An analysis and discussion of combat exer- 
cises, ranging from those for a squad up to 
those for a battalion. Safety rules are given 
and methods of scoring hits are suggested. 

(21) LIAISON INFANTERIE-ARTILLERIE. La _ solu- 
tion des combattants. [Infantry-artillery liai- 
son.| Chef d’escadron d’artillerie Lagabrielle. 

An artillery officer advocates the organiza- 
tion of a special group of batteries in the 
divisional artillery in the ratio of one battery 
od infantry regiment. These batteries to 

tractor-drawn and equipped for attach- 
ment as accompanying guns during an attack. 

(22) ORGANISATION GENERALE L'INSTRUC- 
TION. [General organization of instruction.]} 
Lieutenant-colonel Aubert. 

The subdivisions of instruction are: (1) 
Individual; (2) Unit; (3) Development of 
morale. These are discussed in turn. The 
author condemns the practice of assembling 
large groups of officers of all grades for a 
map problem. He advocates first the laying 
out of the problem by the higher echelon, 
then its presentation to the division commander 
for solution. After he has solved it, with what- 
ever use he wishes to make of his staff, the 
solution is checked by the higher headquarters 
to make certain it will bring out the desired 
points. Then the subordinate units in turn 
are required to solve their part of the problem. 
After it has gone all the way down, all officers 
may be assembled for a “review of lessons 
learned” an expression the author prefers to 
“critique.” 

(23) Les CHARS A LA BATAILLE DE LA MAL- 
MAISSON (OCTOBRE 1917). [Tanks at the battle 
of Malmaison, October 1917.| (II) Comman- 
dant Perre. 

A continuation of the study begun in the 
previous number. Among the lessons developed 
are: (1) Tanks were of greatest use after the 
initial operation over badly shell torn ground; 
(2) Tank units on the wings were more exposed 
to hostile reaction and require special protec- 
tion; (3) Groups should be echeloned in depth 
with ample reserves; (4) While each machine 
should have its individual mission, the accom- 
plishment of this mission will depend on haz- 
ards of fire-loss or mechanical break-down. 
Hence it is better to assign missions to a 
small group of several tanks rather than to 
a single, powerful machine. This argues in 
favor of light tanks; (5) The tank fires com- 
paratively a fight. One unit fully 
accomp with an average 
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munition consumption of tanks of 18 shells 
and three belts of hine gun ition 
The tank accomplishes its result by its mere 
presence more than by its fire, but this neutral- 
ization is and must be followed 
promptly by the infantry. The men in the tan 

are less able to judge of the result they have 
accomplished than are pom | infantrymen who 
should follow closely —— to take advantage 
of the tank's action; (6) The vulnerability of 
the tanks increases considerably when they 
stop in view of the enemy. They should not 
be called upon to cover installation of the 
infantry in a newly-gained position for more 
than the shortest possible time. (See also: 
Abstract, page 54) 


33—ROYAL TANK CORPS JOURNAL (Great 


Britain) 
January 1932 

(1) Mosiuity, 1862-1932. Brigadier Bolton 

(2) THE SIX-WHEELED ARMOURED CAR, T4. 
(Extracted from an article in “Army Ord- 
nance"’) 

(3) Wuat or Russia? First-Lieutenant Icks 

(4) Focu, THE MAN OF ORLEANS. Liddell Hart 
(A review) 

(5) History OF THE 13TH TANK BATTALION, 
(1) Major Maurice 


February 1932 

(6) THe ““HALGER-ULTRA™ AND THE ENTRY INTO 
A NEW ZONE AND DIMENSIONS OF PRACTICAL 
BALLISTICS AND SPECIFIC EFFECTS OF PRO- 
JECTILES. Gerlich (Kiel, Germany) 

(7) ViCKERS-ARMSTRONG HEAVY CROSS-COUNTRY 
LORRY 

(8) THE NEW CHRISTIE TANK 

(9) SCIENTIFIC OVERHAUL 

(10) History OF THE 13TH TANK BATTALION. 
(II) Major Maurice 


March 1932 

(11) SOME IMPRESSIONS OF MECHANISATION IN 
Europe. Hacker 

(12) THe U.S. Army TANK SCHOOL, Lieutenant 
Icks (USA) 

(13) THe GUNNERY SCHOOL, ROYAL TANK Corps 

(14) History OF THE 13TH TANK BATTALION. 
(IIL) Major Maurice 


34—TANK NOTES 


March 1932 

(1) FAST TANKS AS LEADING TANKS AND EX- 
PLOITING TANKS 

(2) Tanks, A G.H.Q. WEAPON 

(3) THE TACTICAL EMPLOYMENT OF MOTORIZED 
INFANTRY 

(4) PROVISIONAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR FAST TANK 
UNITS 

(5) Tactics OF THE FRENCH TANK PLATOON 


35—CAVALRY JOURNAL 


January-February 1932 


(1) THE AIR-COOLED MACHINE GUN. Captain 
Heavey 

(2) REMARKS ON R. O. T. C. CouRSES. Major 
General King 

(3) ROCHAMBEAU 

(4) CONTRASTS OF 1931--MOBILITY OR STAG- 
NATION. Captain Liddell Hart, British Army 

(5) NOTES ON ANIMAL SWIMMING. Captain Yeuell 

(6) GENERAL REMARKS ON ROUTINE BRIGADE 
SUPPLY AND EVACUATION 

(7) MILITARY MOTOR TRANPSORT REQUIRED BY 
THE ARMY FOR WAR. Lieut. Colonel Taylor 

(8) THE CARDEN-LOYD LIGHT AMPHIBIOUS TANK 


36—CAVALRY JOURNAL (Great Britain) 


January 1932 
(1) AN AUDACIOUS AND SUCCESSFUL CAVALRY 
OPERATION 
(2) CAVALRY BATTLE HONOURS. Part II. Major 
Edwards 
(3) THE SOLDIERS OF NAPOLEON. Captain Shep- 


par 
(4) THE WATER PROBLEM AT GAZA. (Corre- 
spondence ) 


37—REVUE DE CAVALERIE (France) 


By MAJor N.B. BRISCOE 
N ber-D: ber 1931 

(1) LES CHASSEURS D’AFRIQUE. Discours pro- 
nouncé par le général Brécard a la cérémonie 
de Floing, le 30 aoat 1931. [The Chasseurs 
d'Afrique. Address delivered by General 
Brécard at the ceremony at Floing, 30 Au- 
gust 1931.] The charge of Margueritte’s Divi- 
sion at Sedan (1870). An address by General 
Brécard at the dedication of a monument at 
Floing to the memory of the Chasseurs 
d'Afrique in the Battle of Sedan. A very 
concise history of this famous organization, 
and a very thrilling account of its charge in 
that battle. One map of the battlefield and 
operations. 

(2) LBS GROUPES DE RECONNAISSANCE. [Recon- 
naissance groups.} (1) Colonel Daubert. 

The French divisional and corps cavalry 
units have been augmented by the addition 
of cyclists and motor carried weapons and the 
combined units are now spoken of as “Recon- 
naissance Groups.’’ This article by Colonel 
Daubert, the first of a series, discusses the 
employment of these groups. He very much 
resents the name given them, making the 
point that modern improvements and addi- 
tions of means do not necessarily change the 
mission of the divisional and corps cavalry 
units, and that calling them reconnaissance 
— gives “the air of specializing in that 
which is only one of their missions.’’ He cites 
several historical examples (1914-1918) of 
much more action than reconnaissance by such 
cavalry units. 

(3) Les OPERATIONS DE LA 4E D. C. bu 25 
AOUT AU 1ER SEPTEMBRE 1914. [The operations 
of the 4th Cavalry Division from 25 August 
to 1 September 1914.| Chef d’escadrons 
Rimaud. 

An account of the operations of this divi- 
sion before, during and after, the battle of 
Guise. One chart and one map are included 
in the article, which gives in chronological 
order the events in this period, quoting from 
German sources the reactions produced by 
the operations of the 4th Cavalry Division. 

(4) LA VITESSE DANS LES A.M.C. CHENILLES 
ou ROUES? [Speed in the mechanized guns. 
Tracks or wheels?| Chef d’escadrons Tourangin. 

Major Tourangin stresses speed for surprise, 
as the best protection, as the best of weapons, 
for observation, for collaboration with the 
aviation, as a savings in effectives (small 
units), and for increasing the radius of activity. 
He finds two cases where vehicles must leave 
the road, when the road is barred, and when 
the A.M.C. must reconnoiter or attack a 
point that cannot be seen from the road. In 
one case the barrier is dragged out by grap- 
pling hooks carried in the car, and the other 
case will happen so seldom in France, that 
there is not much argument for the tractors. 
He concludes with the idea of an armoured 
vehicle of four- wheel-drive-and-idler-wheels 
and a speed of 65-100 miles per hour ‘‘for the 
moment.” “And if the cavalry cannot take 
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to its missions, always most 
distant, ays fastest, let it at least take 
those arms which suit its characteristics: speed 
in thought, speed in reaction, speed in decision, 
speed in execution, speed in fire power, and 
speed in movement.” “Let it seek always to 
keep up to date in taking faster engines, and 
with those as with our horses, charge, always 
stronger, always quicker, like our ancestors * 
‘a la francaise’.’ 

(5) Les “QuaTRE Vieux.” Le régiment de Saxe- 
houzards (4e (“The Four Old 
Ones."" The Regiment of Saxe-Hussars (4th 
Hussars).} (IV) A short history, with colored 
plates showing uniforms, of the 4th Hussars 
whose activities started sometime about 
1783. This is a continuation of a series of such 
articles. 

(6) UN DOCUMENT SUR SAUMUR EN 1825. 
paper on Saumur in 1825.| Accompanied 
8 photos, this article is based on a writing 
by a student at Saumur in 1825 and consists 
of only two pages, stating that the student's 
document is more interesting for its illustra- 
tions than for anything  lse. 

(7) Trois BCOLES D'BQUITATION: CARABANCHEL, 
STROEMSHOLM ET PARDUBICE. [Three schools 
of equitation: Carabanchel, Stroemsholm and 
Pardubice.} Spindler. 

Short descriptions, with 8 photos, of the 
Spanish school at Carehanabel, the Swedish 
school at Stroemsholm, and the Czecho- 
slovakian school at Pardubice. Interesting 
but not vital. 


January-February 1932 

(8) LES GROUPES DE RECONNAISSANCE (II). 
Le groupe de reconnaissance d'une division 
d'infanterie en couverture. [Reconnaissance 
groups. (II) The reconnaissance group of 
an infantry division.] Colonel Daubert. 

Colonel Daubert continues his dicussion of 
the employment of these groups, taking a 
case where the division is on a “covering” 
mission on the frontier. The article has four 
maps and is most complete in its discussion 
of the operations carried out in the maneuver 
of 1930, with the lessons to be drawn therefrom. 

(9) LES GROUPES DE RECONNAISSANCE AUX 
MANOEUVRES DE 1931. [The reconnaissance 
in the maneuvers of 1931.} Colonel 

ichon. 

Colonel Pichon is much impressed by the 
moral effect of these rapidly moving units on 
the field of battle, caused by the surprise 
element due to speed. On the other hand he 
finds that the fastest and most powerful 
elements are the blindest--mechanized guns 
on account of their armor, and the motorcycle 
guns on account of the _ fleeting view 
caused by their speed and the hedges along 
the roadside, while the ‘‘most fluid and 
supple” elements are the slowest. He deplores 
the tendency to separate the “Groupe” into 
speed-groups, maintaining that, in the maneu- 
vers, the auto-patrol was too frequently mis- 
led as to enemy strength, and had no means 
of guarding its flanks if it sat down to fire. He 
includes that neither armor nor speed will 
save motor vehicles employed singly, that in 
all probability the leading vehicle will be 
lost in most cases, but that it is necessary to 
take the chance, also that this loss can often 
be prevented by having a man exposed, i.e., 
not entirely inside the armor, to watch the 
flanks. 

(10) EXERCISES DE FRANCHISSEMENT DE COURS 
,D'EAU. [Exercises in crossing streams.} An 
“article on methods used in the French Army‘ 
similar to an article on German methods pub- 
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lished in the March-April 1931 “Revue de 
Cavalerie,”” and to several recent articles in 
American military —. Types of in- 
flated rafts, ponton-rafts, rubber sacks for 
clothing, ete., on the back of swimmers, tow- 
ing horses, rafting tractor vehicles, are illus- 
trated and described. (9 photos and 2 sketches) 


38—FIELD ARTILLERY JOURNAL 
January-February 1932 

(1) Post WAR DEVELOPMENT OF CORPS ARTIL- 
LERY. Captain Goebert 

(2) ANTITANK FIRING AT Fort SILL. Lieutenant 
Blanchard 

(3) THE EFFECTS OF ARTILLERY FIRE. General 
Faugeron, French Army 


39—JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY 
(Great Britain) 
January 1932 
(1) R.A. (SURVEY)—FIRST IMPRESSIONS. By an 
Infantryman 
(2) THE ARTILLERY OF THE FRENCH ARMY. 
Major Stanfeld 
(3) THE 38TH (WELSH) DIVISION IN THE LAST 
FIVE WEEKS OF THE GREAT WAR. Maijor- 
General De Pree 
(4) TOWNSHEND’S CAMPAIGN. Lieut.-Colonel 
ea 
(5) SERVICE WITH INDIAN MOUNTAIN ARTILLERY. 
officer's point of view. Lieutenant 
e 


40—REVUE D’ARTILLERIE (France) 
By Lieut. COLONEL L.P. HoRSFALL 
December 1931 
(1) EPHEMERIDES DE UL’ARTILLERIE. [Events 
in the history of artillery in December of 
various years. Items of interest to artillery- 


men.| 

(2) LA BATAILLE DES FRONTIERES. LE DEROULE- 
MENT DE LA BATAILLE. [The battle of the 
frontiers. The development of the battle.} 
Colonel Valarche 

This is the end of a series of articles on the 
Battle of the Frontiers. (See the August-Sep- 
tember issues, 1931). This installment gives 
the French version of the Battle of Charleroi, 
21-24 August, 1914, and concerns the French 
Fifth Army, under General Lanrezac, and the 
British Army on their left. Their opponents 
were the German First, Second and Third 
Armies, under General von Bulow. 

(3) UN GROUPE D’ARTILLERIE EN 1970. QUEL- 
QUES VUES D’AVENIR. [Artillery in 1970; a 
look into the future.] Chef d’escadron Descrous- 
seaux. 

A speculative study of the future evolution 
of artillery. 

(4) TIR DE RATTACHEMENT DANS UN GROUPE. 
(Concentrating the fire of three batteries on a 
common objective.| Lieut.-Colonel Allard 

A technical discussion of a method of pre- 
paring firing data. 

(5) ORGANISATION D'UNE BASE D’OBSERVATION 
OCCUPEE PAR UNE SECTION DE REGLAGE PAR 
COUPS FUSANTS HAUTS MODELE 1924. UTILI- 
SATION DU GRAPHIQUE DES CERCLES D'BGALES 
PARALLAXES. [Organization of a fire control 
station manned by a plotting section for the 
regulation of fire by high bursts, Model of 
1924. The use of graphical charts showing 
circles of equal parallax.| Lieutenant Levrat 

A technical description of a graphical method 
for the rapid adjustment of fire. 

January 1932 

(6) DIGRESSIONS MAROCAINES. [Remarks con- 

cerning Moroccan experience in using a rapid 


method of orienting artillery.] Lieut.-colonel 
Batier. 

Refers to a prior practical use of the method 
described in the article appearing in the Oc- 
tober 1931 issue, for solving Case No. 126 
of the Firing Regulations. 

(7) NOTE SUR LES EXERCISES AVEC PE&TARDS. 
Notes pertaining to simulated firing exer- 
cises, using small explosive charges to repre- 
sent bursts.] Lieut.-colone] Camps. 

A description of several methods to give 
training in the observation and control of 
artillery fire. 

(8) NOUVELLE METHODE POUR L’ORIENTATION 
D'UN GROUPE SUR UN OBJECTIF COMMUN A 
SES TROIS BATTERIES. [A new method for 
orienting the three batteries of a group, upon 
a common objective.| Capitaine Peyrard. 

Description of a graphical method, using 

lar coordinates, for calculating firing data 
or several separate batteries. 

(9) EMPLOI DE LA JUMELLE PRISMATIQUE COMME 
APPAREIL FIXE D'OBSERVATION ET COMME 
TELE-opsecTIF. [Use of field glasses fastened 
to a camera, to obtain photographs of distant 

Capitaine Moureton. 

ription of an improvised means to ob- 
tain telephotographic results with an ordinary 
camera and an ordinary field glass. 

(10) CALCUL DE L’ERREUR COMMISE PAR LE 
POINTEUR QUI NEGLIGE DE REPERER EN DIREC- 
TION APRES AVOIR POINTE EN HAUTEUR. [Cal- 
culation of the error of pointing in direction, 
— the trunions are not level.) Lieutenant 

Tables and charts to determine the correc- 
tions to be applied, when the piece has been 
bore-sighted with the carriage not level. 

(11) RENSEIGNEMENTS  DIVERS.—ETATS-UNIS: 

SOUNDURE ELECTRIQUE DANS LA CONSTRUC- 
TION DES MATERIELS D’ARTILLERIE. [Miscel- 
laneous items.—United States: Electric weld- 
ing in the construction of artillery matériel.] 
Extracts from an article describing electric 
welding processes used at Watertown Arsenal, 
which appeared in the Journal of the American 
by Society, September and October, 
1929. 


February 1932 


(12) NoTE SUR LA PREPARATION COLLECTIVE 
DES TIRS. [Notes on the collective preparation 
of fire.| Lieutenant-colonel Camps. 

A method is described by which the regis- 
stration of a single gun on a single target can 
provide firing data for the several batteries 
of a Group Or Groupment on several different 


targets. 

(13) fr TRIOMPHE DE L'IDEE. [The triumph of 
doctrine.] Lieutenant-colonel Pot. 

Ideas govern operations. The influence of 
the principle of the offensive had a ve 
bearing on the early days of the World War. 
Use should be made of past errors to correct 
present doctrine or theory. The Battle of the 
Ardennes can be used to advantage in adjust- 
ing current artillery doctrine to actuality. The 
article deals mostly with artillery lessons, and 
is a discussion of a number of extracts from 
the book “Le Triomphre de I'Idee, 1914” by 

n. F. Gascouin. 

(14) NOTE SUR LA CONSTRUCTION ET L’EMPLOI 
D'UN RESEAU RECTILIGNE DES QUEUES DE 
TRAJECTOIRES. [Notes on the construction and 
use of a rectilinear sheaf of that portion of 
trajectories near the point of impact.} Capitaine 
de Saint-Paul. 

Among the problems in artillery are many 
pertaining to dead angles and to high-burst 
ranging, which require a use of the elements of 
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the trajectory near the point of impact. This 
article describes methods to obtain those 
elements rapidly. 
oF UNE EXPEDITION FRANCAISE A MOKA EN 
737. [A French expedition to Mocha (Moka), 
1737.| Laulan. 
Describes an early temporary occupation of 
a part of Arabia from which coffee was ob- 


tain 

(16) CANON DE 155 LONG PUISSANT SCHNEIDER 
SUR AFFUT-PLATEFORME A TOUR D'HORIZON. 
(Schneider 155-mm. guns mounted for all- 
around fire.] (Data given out by the Schneider 
Company ) Jescription of a new mount easily 
transportable in sections. Several good repro- 
ductions of photographs of the material are 
included. 

(17) RENSEIGNEMENTS DIVERS.—Rvussia: L’or- 
GANISATION DE L’ARTILLERIE DANS L’ARMEE 
ROUGE. [Miscellaneous items.—-Russia: Ar- 
tillery organization in the Red Army.| Ex- 
tract from an article in ‘“‘Wissen und Waffen” 
of June, 1931 


41—COAST ARTILLERY JOURNAL 


January-February 1932 

(1) ANTIAIRCRAFT ARTILLERY—ITS FUNCTIONS, 
ORGANIZATION AND PRESENT DEVELOPMENT. 
Major Oldfield 

(2) MILITARY MOTOR TRANSPORT REQUIRED BY 
THE ARMY FOR WAR. Lieut. Colonel Taylor 

(3) CONTRASTS OF 1931—-MOBILITY OR STAG- 
NATION. Captain Liddell Hart, British Army 

(4) IMPROVEMENTS IN THE QUALITY OF SMOKE- 
LESS POWDER. Woodbrid: 

(5) TRAINING OF THE NATIONAL GUARD. Colonel 
Waldron 


FORCES AERIENNES 
(France) 


By Captain W.F. SAFFORD 
October 1931 


(1) LA DOCTRINE DE L’AVIATION FRANCAISE DE 
COMBAT EN 1918. L’aviation de combat in- 
dépendante. (1) [The doctrine of French com- 
bat aviation in 1918. I 
aviation.] Général Voisin. 

October instalment of a series of articles 
giving, altogether, a very complete history 
of French aviation during the World War. Of 
more interest than the successes are the les- 
sons learned by experience and the problems 
which had to be solved. 

(2) LA DEFENSE DES COTES CONTRE L’ATTAQUE 
ABRIENNE. [The defense of coast against 
aerial attack.] |’Ingénieur en chef du génie 
maritime Rougeron. 

The advent of air forces has completely 
transformed the strategic role of the sea. 
While, formerly, it benefitted the belligerent 
who dominated the sea, now it is a sort of 
cover from which either may suddenly debouch 
on the other. Wide seas have been narrowed 
by airplane carriers, from which planes can 
raid enemy territory, and narrow seas may be 
traversed by air even when mines and sub- 
marines make surface navigation impossible. 
The only way to combat such aerial attacks 
with even a reasonable chance of success— 
and at an economy of men, labor, money and 
matériel—is in the air. But scout ships, off 
the coast, are useful to give warning to get 
planes in the air in time to repel attacks. Hos- 
tile fleets may be spotted many miles at sea 
and our own ships alerted. Submarines, oper- 
ating from land bases can be sent out in num- 
bers, mine fields can be laid, bombing planes 
dispatched, coast batteries = airplane ob- 
servation, etc. Even in the landing operations 
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airplanes can do a great deal. Once the enemy 
lands, the air service keeps contact. The 
enemy's fleet will have planes and we must 
have superiority in the air in order to suc- 
cessfully defend the coast. All of this presents 
a problem to be solved. It has not been solved 
in France, yet. 

(3) PRINCIPES..-METHODES NOUVELLES. 
[Old principles—new methods.| Colonel Guille- 
meney. 

Methods of war have, in the course of the 
centuries, followed the evolution of material 
and ideas, but the principles have not varied 
sensibly since antiquity; otherwise they would 
not be principles. How do these things affect 
us now? First, the economic depression is 
bound to call for a reduction. Second, even 
with a permanent | it takes iderable 
time to mobilize industry and have it produce 
war material. Third, the augmentation of 
factories presents more targets for aerial 
bombs. Fourth, to avoid such an expensive 
war as one of stabilization, each belligerent 
will attempt to obtain decisive results as 
rapidly as possible. For this there is motor- 
ization, which the author discusses from the 
tactical aspect and with respect to aviation. 
Author also discusses new possibilities of 
aviation: (1) transportation of detachments 
4 airplane; (2) the attack at low altitudes 
(5 to 25 meters). In conclusion the author 
begs that methods be not confounded with 
principles and that while the latter are im- 
mutable we must ever seek to vary the former, 
so that the next war will not be fought, par- 
ticularly in the air, with methods of 1914-1918. 

(4) EMPLOI DE L’AVIATION DANS LA GUERRE 
NAVALE. [Employment of aviation in naval 
warfare.} Lieutenant Barjot. 

A reply to Captain Serre, who took excep- 
tion to a previous article. First the author 
discusses methods of bombing, then pursuit 
aviation and lastly tactics of naval aviation. 
In all of this the author cites the United States 
as an example of the employment of modern 
methods. 

(5) COMBINAISONS DE MONOPLACES ET DE MULTI- 
PLACES. [C tions of an 
multiplaces.} Commandant Lan gevin. 

fter discussing the wel fighting 
superiority of single-seaters over the heavier 
multi-seaters the author briefly reports the 
experiences of the 1st Aerial Division maneu- 
vers and the lessons learned. The theory ad- 
vanced is that multiplace ships, armed with 
heavier and longer range weapons, have an 
important function but should be used in 
combination with single-seaters, which have 
much greater maneuverability. 


(6) AMELIORATION DU RENDEMENT DES CHAMPS 
DE TIR ABRIENS A LA MITRAILLEUSE SUR 
OBJECTIPS REMORQUES. [Amelioration of the 
output of aerial machine gun range on towed 
targets.| Capitaine Mauriot. 

Is your target range overcrowded? Can 
you fire in all directions and utilize all methods 
of attack? The author indicates means to 
employed to ameliorate these conditions. 

(7) INFORMATION GENERALE. [General informa- 
tion.| The British air maneuvers; Military 
aviation in Colombia; American aviation 
during the war; Problems of antiaircraft de- 
fense; The cavalry division and ambulance 
aviation; New oi ization of the Royal 
Italian Air Service (this last given in consider- 
able detail). 

(8) LE MATERIEL DES AVIATIONS NATIONALES. 
[The matériel of the aviation of nations.] 
Apropos of the “Avro” school plane; The 
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Fairey two-seater “Gordon”; The Vickers 
bomber “B 19/27"; The bomber ‘“‘Lioré- 
Olivier 203"; The two-seater for long distance 
reconnaissance “Fokker C IX"; The “Irwin” 


parachute. 
November 1931 


(9) LA DOCTRINE DE L’AVIATION FRANCAISE DE 
COMBAT EN 1918. L’aviation de combat in- 
dépendante. [The doctrine of French combat 
aviation in 1918. Independent combat avia- 
tion.] (II) Général Voisin. 

The concluding article of a series; valuable 
not only for their historical character but 
also for the experience gained in actual war- 
fare, lessons learned and theories developed. 
The essential traits of the doctrine evolved: 
An aviation powerful in numbers, equipped 
and organized with care, grouped together 
in a large unit; a mass capable of being con- 
centrated with the maximum of rapidity at 
the will of the commander-in-chief at desig- 
nated points. 

(10) QUESTIONS RELATIVES A L'EMPLOL DE 
L’AVIATION DANS LA GUERRE NAVALE. [Ques- 
tions relative to the employment of aviation 
in naval warfare.| Capitaine Serre. 

Captain Serre’s answer to the article by 
Lieutenant Barjot, published in the October 
number, in which Captain Serre does not agree 
with the method of diving when dropping 
bombs; neither does he concede that pursuit 
has any place aboard ship, nor should smal! 
ships be encumbered with planes. The United 
States, being separated from other countries 
by oceans, is quite different from the Euro- 

an countries. France should, therefore, 
ave the bulk of their planes operating from 
shore stations. 

(11) L’6TABLISSEMENT ET 
CHAMPS DE TIR APRIEN (MITRAILLEUSE ET 
BOMBARDEMENT). [The establishment and 
utilization of aerial target ranges (machine 
guns and bombardment).| Capitaine Mauriot. 

Another article on target ranges for air- 
craft. All of these may be of interest to the 
engineer officer concerned with the construc- 
tion of such a range or the air officer in charge 
of the range or officer in charge of firing but 
to the layman there is little attraction. 

(12) LES CAUSES D'ACCIDENTS GRAVES DANS 
LES ENTREPRISES DE TRANSPORTS APRIENS 

SUBVENTIONNEES ET DANS LES FORCES AfR- 
IENNES DE TERRE. [The causes of serious 

accidents in subsidized aerial transport enter- 

prises and in the aerial forces of the land.] (I) 

Capitaine Guet. 

A study based on statistics of serious acci- 
dents from 1921 to 1930, both inclusive, minor 
accidents not being considered as the data is 
insufficient. The study lists, by years, the 
nature of the accident and the percentage 
of that class of accident for the year. Each 
class is then considered in comparison with 
the percentages of that class in other years, 
graphically. The study then compares the 
cause of accidents, by year, and the percentage 
for the year under each; and again graphically, 
compares each cause with the percentages of 
other years. The above is then followed by 
remarks as to means to reduce, if not elimi- 
nate, the causes of accidents. While the author 
admits that complete elimination of the causes, 
and of the accidents themselves, is barely 
possible, there is much to be done to reduce 
their number. 

(13) INFORMATION GENERALE. [General informa- 

tion.| (Reviews of articles previously pub- 

lished in other magazines.) How to preserve 
aerial superiority in a campaign on land; 

Aerial training of officers of the R.A.F. (Brit- 


L'UTILISATION DES 


(19) Nore sur 


(16) 


ish); Single or two-seater for pursuit aviat’on?; 

Military aviation of the Dutch East ladia: 
The Royal Air Force (British); The develop- 
ment of German aviation during the war; 
Reorganization of the Spanish air forces; 
Yugo-Slavie aviation; Low-flying aerial recon- 
naissance. 

(14) LE MATERIEL DES AVIATIONS NATIONALES. 
[The matériel of the aviation of nations.] 
The “Martin 122" hydro-aeroplane (Ameri- 
ean); The trials of the multivlace combat 
plane “Amiot 140” ; The reconnaissance hydro- 
aeroplane Blackburn “Sydney”; The ‘ ‘Bristol 
118"’ two-seater; The Blackburn “Ripon” 
bomber; New American matériel on trial; 
Two “Armstrong” aeroplanes; The new Por- 
tuguese aeroplanes; The Vought “Corsair”; 
Fast American aeroplanes. 

(15) CHRONIQUE DES ACTUALITES. [Chronicle 
of events.| France: Aviation at the Aisne 
maneuvers; The trials of the helicostat Oeh- 
michen. United States: New planes ordered for 
the Air Corps; The national air races; Long 
distance photography; At the air maneuvers. 
Great Britain: Launching a hydroaeroplane 
from a submarine; Short-service officers; 
Listening apparatus. Italy: In military avia- 
tion. Japan: Construction program. 


December 1931 
INE ETUDE ALLEMANDE SUR LES RECON- 
NAISSANCES AEBRIENNES DANS L’ARMEE VON 
KLUCK A LA BATAILLE DE LA MARNE DE 1914. 
{A German study of the aerial reconnaissances 
in v.Kluck’s army at the battle of the Marne 
in 1914.] Commandant Langevin. 

A study of this battle shows the aerial 
reconnaissance of the French contributed 
greatly to the French success, whereas the 
German aviation was neglected or its informa- 
tion was insufficiently interpreted. The article 
here is a translation of the work of Captain 
Klemp. Klemp affirms that although much 
valuable information was furnished by Ger- 
man aviators, a good deal of-it was ignored 
and that there was so little liaison between 
the various Corps that none of the information 
was ever transmitted to them. Interesting as 
a document of historical research. 


17) MONOPLACES ET MULTIPLACES DE CHASSE. 
{Pursuit monoplaces and multiplaces.} Com- 
mandant Romatet. 

Referring to an article in the October issue, 
the author does not agree that both types 
should be used in combination. The single- 
seater, by virtue of light weight, smaller 
size and maneuverability is the pursuit plane 
par excellence. The multi-seaters have dif- 
ferent speeds and maneuverability. To com- 
bine them is impractical—as he attempts to 
prove. At least it shows the different ideas in 
Europe. 


(18) Esprit D'UNE COMMISSION D’EétUDES. [The 


spirit of a commission of studies.| Capitaine 
Bléry. 

The “Commission of practical studies of 

Maritime Aviation’’ has to deal with a mul- 
titude of problems, some quite complex but 
all quite divergent. The article gives an idea 
of the work of the commission; methods; role 
of each member; subjects of study, research, 
and experimentation; material or means em- 
ployed; ete. 
LA RESTITUTION DES PHOTO- 
GRAPHIES AGRIENNES. [Notes on the restitu- 
tion of aerial photographs.| Lieutenant Mi- 
chaud. 

Means, methods and problems of correct- 
ing aerial photos. 


= 


(20) LES CAUSES D'ACCIDENTS GRAVES DANS 
LES ENTREPRISES DE TRANSPORTS . AERIENS 
SUBVENTIONNEES ET DANS LES FORCES AER- 
IENNES DE TERRE. [The causes of serious acci- 
dents in subsidized aerial transportation enter- 
prises and in the aerial forces of the land.] 
(IL) Capitaine Guet. 

Grouped by year, from 1921 to 1930, both 
years inclusive, are shown the nature of the 
accidents and percentage from each cause. 
Graphic tables show comparative percentages 
for each year for each cause. Then tables 
combining the causes and percentages over 
the ten-year period. From these the conclu- 
sions are, to ameliorate conditions: (1) In- 
struments to warn of critical angles; (2) To 
reduce the risk due to personnel] faults; (3) 
Use more than one motor on transport planes 
and heavy military planes; (4) For single 
motors, a better water circulation; (5) More 
of maintenance personnel; (6) 

esearch to give more longevity to motors; 
(7) Use of motors with higher 
necessary and run at slower s 
stant of motors by the ar 


(21) INFORMATION GENERALE. [General informa- 
tion.| Experiments on the handling of a pur- 
suit plane; these were made by the U.S.M.C. 
on a Curtis F6-C4. The doctrines of em- 
ployment of aviation and the adoption of new 
ee Reprint of an article by General 

habord which appeared in ‘Schweizer Aero- 
Revue,”” Nov. 15th; nothing new is presented, 
however. The organization of an antiaircraft 
artillery regiment (Extract of the U.S. Tables 
of Organization). New combustibles. Note on 
new fuel specifications for U.S. Army planes. 

(22) LE MATERIEL DES AVIATIONS NATIONALES. 

he matériel of the aviation of nations.| 

he multiplace of combat, “Blériot 137”; 
The evolution of “Span 91" pursuit plane; 
The “Latécoere bomber (hydroaeroplane); 
The colonial trimotor ‘‘Potez 40"; Competition 
of long distance reconnaissance two-seaters; 
The two-seater, “‘Amiot S.E.C.M. 130 R2”; 
The two-seater, ‘ “Nieuport (S.G.A.) 
The two-seater, ‘‘Latécoere 490 R2”; Phe 
two-seater, “A.N.F. Mureaux 111 R2. 

(23) CHRONIQUE DES ACTUALITES. [Chronicle of 
events.| Germany: The German league for 
aerial protection. U.S.A.: Machine gun and 
bombing championship competition in the 
U.S. Army Air Corps; The meeting at Aber- 
deen (Army Ordnance Association); Randolph 
eo Great Britain: Transportation, by 
 — ee of troops from Egypt to Cyperus; 

he sanitary report of the R.A.F., 1930. 
Japan: Military aviation. 


January 1932 
(24) L’AVON MILITAIRE EN INDOCHINE. [Mili- 
tary aviation in Indo-China.] Capitaine 
Auphan. 

A summary of the general characteristics 
of matériel appropriate to the work of mili- 
tary aviation in Indo-China and the technical 
conditions which this matériel must satisfy. 
In order to study this properly the author dis- 
cusses the terrain, climate and atmospheric 
conditions, political and economic conditions 
(resources, communications, transportation, 
hand-labor), missions to fulfill. Next is con- 
sidered the types of planes required in view 
of the missions, simplification of maintenance, 
and technical conditions. Lastly, notes on 
construction and equipment. Since our Philip- 
pines have many things in common with this 
country—-such as similarity of climate—this 
article should be of interest if not of value. 


than 
; (8) Con- 
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(25) MONOPLACES OU BIPLACES DE CHASSE? 
[Single-seaters or two-seaters for pursuit?| 

néral Voisin. 

Another article on the much disputed 
subject. There are many partisans of each 
side but neither side seems to be able to 
convince the other and the argument is not 
yet closed. However conditions are not now 
what they were in 1918-—-consider the changes 
since then. The first study presents the English 
and Italian conceptions. The Italians, as well 
as the British Navy, hold to the single-seater; 
while the British land forces prefer the two- 
seater. In this connection there are presented 
resumés of articles by different officers, of 
the two nations, in support of their views and 
why. The second study treats of the two- 
seater German pursuit planes during the War, 
1914-1918. This is interesting as revealing 
the trend of thought in Europe; especially 
as we are now producing a two-seater pursuit 

lane ourselves, 

(26) LE PROBLEME DES FEUX DE ROUTE. [The 
problem of navigation lights.| l’'Ingénieur en 
chef de |’Aéronautique Franck. 

Investigation shows that the navigation 
lights used in different countries of Europe do 
not conform to the regulations of the Interna- 
tional Convention of Aerial Navigation. The 
author then discusses the necessity, requisites, 
ete., of lights; circulation, speed, maneuvers, 
etc., at night and lights necessary for these 
things, with appropriate computations. It 
is believed that the whole question may be 
answered very simply and satisfactorily. 

(27) L'AVIATION SANITAIRE DANS LA GUERRE 
MODERNE. [Medical aviation in modern war- 
fare.| (Analysis of the work published by Col. 
Doctor Schickelé in ‘‘Archives of Military 
Medicine and Pharmacy.) Médecin-Colonel 
Beyne. 

The sole reason for existence of the medical 
units of aviation is to evacuate sick or wounded. 
Of these last three-fourths can be taken care 
of, usually, by terrestrial evacuation; for the 
other one-fourth the airplane is the best. 
Then is discussed: manner of employment, 
organization, planes, pilots, terrain, shelter, 
supply, attachment to units and under central- 
ized control and numbers necessary. 

(28) INFORMATION GENERALE. L’hydravion de- 

stroyer. [General information. The ‘‘hydro- 

aeroplane destroyer."’} An excellent article, 
reprinted from ‘‘La Revue Maritime’ of No- 
vember 1931, by Lieut. Barjot. Although 

written by a naval officer and covering a 

subject particularly concerning naval aviation 

there is much of interest to the aviation of 
land forces. 


(29) LE MATERIEL DES AVIATIONS NATIONALES. 


(The matériel of the aviation of various na- 
tions.| The Boulton and Paul three-seater 
““Sidestrand. The Breguet combat airplane 
“412 M3. 


(30) CHRONIQUE DES ACTUALITEs. [Chronicle 


of events.| France: Extract from an address 
of General Maurin to the student-officers 
of artillery at the School at Fontainebleau; 
“L’Air’—A glider club organized a few years 
ago; Two photos of a naval aviation unit. 
United States: Orders for matériel; An auto- 
gyro in the Navy; The Caterpillar Club. 


February 1932 


(31) UN DOCUMENT HISTORIQUE SUR LA LIAISON 


ENTRE L'AVIATION ET LA CAVALERIE. [An 
historic document on liaison between aviation 
and cavalry.} A narration of incidents which 
took place 10 August 1918, between aeroplanes 
and cavalry. 
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(32) La T.S.F. ET LES TRANSMISSIONS DANS 
L'ABRONAUTIQUE MILITAIRE. [Wireless teleg- 
raphy and transmissions in military aviation.| 
I'Ingenieur en chef H.C. de |'Aeronautique 
Franck. 

This article is not for the purpose of dis- 
cussing equipment of various countries but 
to show the benefit aviation may derive from 
good equioment and a well organized radio 
service. First part considers the applications 
of radio and transmission; the second, condi- 
tions of employment. An interesting article, 
and should be especially so for air officers, and 
communications personnel on a subject which 
is being given considerable attention, in civil 
as well as military aviation, at present. 

(33) L’AVIATION DE BOMBARDEMENT M.P. DANS 
LA BATAILLE DE JouR. [Medium weight day- 
bombardment aviation.] Lieutenant-colonel 
Guyomar 

A plea for continuance of this type. Popular 
trend is toward heavy, night bombers. Each 
of present types of planes has its particular 
use. To use them as day bombers nullifies 
their proper employment and sets tasks for 
which they are not suitable. It will be neces- 
sary to attack reserves and establishments 
beyond artillery range, to reinforce artillery 
fire, etc., where heavy bombers would be 
uneconomical and not as efficient. The lighter 
type is also more suitable for transitory tar- 
gets and more economical for bombing where 
a smaller amount of exlosive will do the 
work. This type, by proper formations and 
maneuvers, can dispense with protection of 
pursuit aviation. Does our “attack aviation” 
cover this field of employment? 

(34) L’ABRONAUTIQUE DANS LES FLOTTES AN- 
GLAISE ET ALLEMANDE PENDANT LA GUERRE. 
[Aviation in the English and German fleets 
during the War.| Capitaine Serre. 

If aviation did not play an imnportant role 
in the battle of Jutland, its utility was at 
least very apparent and British naval aviation 
may be said to have been born then. The 
Germans, however, counted on their dirigibles 
for use over the sea. From the study of these 
historical illustrations much may be learned, 
even though there is much improvement in 
material since the War. 

(35) LE MATERIEL DES AVIATIONS NATIONALES. 
[The matériel of the aviation of nations.] 
Observation and bombardment hydroaero- 
plane “O.H. 252"; The “Bernard 160 T”; 
ambulance plane; Details of installations of 
the “Brequet 27°; Fast American airplanes; 
Disposition of armament on “Junkers” air- 
planes; Installations of the attack airplane 
“Amiot-S.E.C.M. 140 M”; The four-motor 
night bomber “Vickers 163"; Installations on 
the Farman “‘Super-Goliath”; Percussion fuses 
for bombs and Projectiles; The single 
seater pursuit “I.A.R."’ All of the above de- 
scribed and accompanied with photos and 
drawings. 

(36) CHRONIQUE DES ACTUALITEs. [Chronicle 

of events.| France: The tourist aviation club 

named in honor of Guynemer to further in- 
terest in this sport. United States: Safety in 
the U.S. Army; reporting 150% increase of 
miles flown and a 50% decrease fo casualties. 

The Army jw Aad ‘Association. Italy: Avi- 

ation effectives. Ireland: Military aviation, 

24 officers, 200 men, stationed at Baldonnel, 


12 kilometers from Dublin. 
45—MILITARY ENGINEER 
January-February 1932 


(1) THE ENGINEER SOLDIERS IN THE MEXICAN 
War. Major Robinson 


—26— 


(2) IN DEFENSE OF DEFENSE (Editorial) 

(3) FIELD CAMOUFLAGE AND AERIAL PHOTOG- 
RAPHY. Lieut. Colonel Finch 

(4) SYMPTON VERSUS CAUSE. Colonel Caples 

(5) — MISCONCEPTIONS CONCERNING ALASKA. 
mit 

(6) WitH THE BLACK SEA FLEET. Lieut. Com- 
mander Meyerson, Imperial Russian Navy 

(7) FOLLOWING THE ARMISTICE TO BUCHAREST. 
Major Knauff 

(8) MAPPING THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. Druhot 


March-April 1932 


(9) THE BATTLE OF AMIENS. Lieut. Colonel 
Chenevix-Trench, Royal Engineers 

(10) SURVEYING WITH THE FIVE-LENS CAMERA. 
Major Bagley 

(11) THE CAVALRY. Major General Brown 

(12) WHEN HUNGER DRIVEs. (Editorial) 

(13) FAILURE OF PLANS FOR PREVENTION OF 
wars. Lieut. Colonel Mitchell 

(14) PacK TRANSPORT AND EQUIPMENT FOR 
PIONEERS. Captain Troland 

(15) BRITISH DEVELOPMENT OF ALL-METAL AIR- 
craFT. Fairlie (British Air Ministry) 

( USES OF TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM. 

ec 

(17) RANDOM NOTES ON ALLIED ARMIES IN 
1918. Brigadier General Harts 

(18) At THE PuGET SouND Navy YARD. Lieut. 
Commander Moreell 

(19) CONSTRUCTING A MILITARY PILE BRIDGE. 
Lieutenant Hahn 


46—ROYAL ENGINEERS JOURNAL (Great 


Britain) 
March 1932 


(1) THE ORGANIZATION AND EMPLOYMENT OF 
THE Corps OF ROYAL ENGINEERS. Major- 
General Pritchard 

(2) DEMOLITIONS CARRIED OUT AT MONS AND 
DURING THE RETREAT, 1914. Major-General 
Buckland 

(3) History OF THE 7TH FIELD Company, R.E., 
DURING THE WAR, 1914-1918. Captain Baker 

(4 =— SUPPLY IN THE FIELD. Lieut.-Colonel 

yer 


47—SIGNAL CORPS BULLETIN 


January-February 1932 


(1) RADIO FREQUENCIES FOR FIELD ARMIES, 
AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF RADIO EQUIPMENT 
FOR FIELD SERVICE. Lieut. Colonel Rhoades 

(2) THE TREND OF RADIO. Lieut. Colonel Davis 

(3) anne SETS FOR COAST ARTILLERY. Captain 

orden 

(4) THE CONSTANT WATCH SYSTEM OF RADIO 
COMMUNICATION FOR FIXED STATIONS. Cap- 
tain Reichelderfer 


March-April 1932 


(5) PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT AS APPLIED TO 
SIGNAL Corps ENLISTED MEN AT FORT 
MonmouTH. Captain Clewell 

(6) SIGNAL STATIONS AT HARBOR DEFENSES 

(7) PRESENT STATUS OF WIRE-WIRELESS BROAD- 
— ON POWER LINES. Major General 


(8 VMtaiwrenavce OF POST TELEPHONE SYSTEMS. 
ain 

(9) AUTOMATIC CONTROL OF ARTILLERY FIRE ON 
RAPIDLY MOVING TARGETS. Major Bank 

(10) COMPARISON IN SPEED AND ACCURACY OF 
MESSAGES WITH THOSE TELEGRAPHED 

(11) MILITARY MOTION PICTURES 

(12) READING COURSE FOR SIGNAL-~RESERVE 
OFFICERS 


49—QUARTERMASTER REVIEW 


January-February 1932 
(1) With THE BritisH IN SouTH AFRICA. 
ajor te 
.. IN THE HEARTS OF HIS COUNTRY- 
. Captain Fitz Gerald 
(3) F RcuLATiNe STATIONS 
Major Drak 
(4) SuPPLY a Notes) 
March-April 1932 
(5) Topacco. (Prepared in the Office of The 
Quartermaster General) 
(6) ALLENBY’S PALESTINE CAMPAIGN (1917- 
1918). Major Drake 
(7) THE MARCH TO PEKIN, 1900—WITH Com- 
MENTS BY AN OFFICER WHO SERVED WITH THE 
CHINA RELIEF EXPEDITION 
(8) CHINA AND MANCHURIA. Captain Fitz 
Gerald 


RAILHEADS. 


52—MILITARY SURGEON 


January 1932 
(1) MEDICAL SERVICE IN NICARAGUA. Captain 


Cameron 
February 1932 

(2) CASUALTIES AND MEDICAL STATISTICS OF 
THE BRITISH FORCES DURING THE GREAT WAR. 
Lieut. Colonel Love 

(3) Pirocorr. Colonel Blech 
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(7) JAPAN'S BID FOR FAR EAST SUPREMACY. 
Burton 

(8) BASLE REPORT ON GERMAN FINANCES. (Edi- 
torial ) 

(9) GERMANY DEMANDS EQUAL RIGHTS. Fay 
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Furniss 
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Veatch 
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The entries from foreign-language periodicals in the Catalog of Selected 
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a few of the more important of such articles. 
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Advantages and disadvantages of deployment on a wide front. 
{Vorteile und Nachteile des Flachenmarsches.]| (Militar-Wochenblatt, 
25 February, 4 March 1932) Abstracted by Major A. Vollmer 


I. 


On September 24, 1914 early in the morning, the first two corps of the 
Sixth German Army to appear in France [the X XI A.K. and I Bav. A.K. 
(1st Bavarian Army as crossed the Somme to strike in flank the Sec- 
ond French Army which, coming from Roye, was attempting (covered 
by 3 cavalry divisions) to break through and surround the right wing of 
the First German Army, between Nesle and Noyon. In turn, the XXI 
German Corps succeeded, deployed along Pargny-Ham, in encircling the 
left wing of the IV French Corps—and in reaching the area Liancourt-Cressy. 

The I Bav. A.K. had formed two division columns, which crossed the 
Somme at daybreak (lst Division at Brie; 2d Division at Peronne) and 
at noon reached Sayecourt and Dampierre respectively. Meanwhile only 
enemy cavalry had opposed the march. From captured documents, how- 
ever, it was learned that four French territorial divisions, which had beer- 
east of Amiens two days before, had moved to the vicinity north of Corbie. 
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DIAGRAM 1. SITUATION NOON SEPTEMBER 24, 1914. 


As the two divisions of the I Bav. A.K. rested along their routes, the 
aviation reported that at about 11:00 AM _ several enemy columns 
were observed advancing from the area: Villers Bretonneux—Harbonnieres 
northward to the Somme. Corps Headquarters saw in these movements 
merely the completion of the dispositions involving the four French terri- 
torial divisions, and this looked like a withdrawal. Therefore at 3:15 PM 
the divisions received orders to go into bivouac—the Ist Bav. Inf. Div. 
northeast of Rosieres—Chaulnes and the 2d Bav. Inf. Div. east of Chuig- 
nes—Herleville. But when at 4:00 PM the troops moved toward their 
bivouac areas they ran everywhere into strong enemy forces advancing 
from the west. These were in fact two fresh and complete corps (XIV 
and XX) which suddenly stepped into the picture. On 20 Sep- 
tember their first echelons had detrained southwest of Montdidier (XIV) 
and southwest of Amiens (XX). On 23 September the XIV Corps 
had reached Harbonnieres and the XX _ had _ reached Villers 
Bretonneux. Their advance had eluded the German reconnaissance, both 
ground and air, though three cavalry divisions were in position on the 
right wing of the First Army south of Nesle and the XXI Corps 
and the I Bay. A.K. each had an aviation detachment available. Not until 
noon of 24 September did the Bavarian aviators discover march columns 
of these Corps north of Villers-Bretonneux-Harbonnieres. But their reports 
were believed to be in error because there had been no information pre- 
viously of the advance of two new enemy corps. That such large units could 
be undiscovered for several days, eluding cavalry as well as aviation, both 
of which were on the alert, and penetrate as planned to the vicinity of 
Amiens is to be ascribed to the fact that the French corps and divisions 
were already accustomed to breaking up into small march columns. On 
the other hand, the unified divisional march columns of the I Bav. A.K., 
when they crossed the Somme at Brie and Peronne, undoubtedly brought 
themselves forcibly to the attention of the French reconnaissance. At 
any rate they were discovered. For the XIV and XX French Army Corps 
which were directed on Albert on 24 September suddenly changed direc- 
tion at noon toward the east, while mostly still south of the Somme,— 
the XIV Corps toward Faucaucourt—Chaulnes, half of the XX Corps 


0B 
Villers Bretonneux Xl. 
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toward Nesle and half toward Cappy. This change of direction likewise 
we undiscovered by the German flyers, and was executed on a wide 
ront. 

Consequently the troops of the I Bay. A.K., en route to their bivouac 
areas, became involved in severe combat. Everywhere in this area 
strong enemy detachments appeared. The 2d Bav. Inf. Div. indeed managed 
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DIAGRAM 2, SITUATION EVENING SEPTEMBER 24, 1914. 


to gain Chuignes and Faucaucourt. But Cappy and Herleville were already 
occupied. The enemy had likewise outstripped the Ist Bav. Inf. Div. and 
gotten control of the woods west of Vermandovillers and the villages of 
Lihons and Chaulnes. At Faucaucourt—Herleville troops of the 28th French 
Inf. Div. were located, and at Lihons—Chaulnes regiments of the 27th 
French Inf. Div. The I Bav. A.K. was thus committed to fighting which 
lasted far into the night, and mobility was lost before Headquarters 
could formulate a plan, or direct a main effort toward any certain point. 
If the enemy desired to block the corps, in its flanking movement through 
Rosieres, then he was indeed successful. Early development—to use this 
term—paid for itself. But it must be remembered that this effect was 
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obtained only because the I Bav. A.K. had also developed preparatory 
to going into bivouac. If the two divisions had been in march columns, their 
advance guards only would have become engaged. The main bodies would 
have retained their mobility. On the next morning the commanders would 
have been in a position to maneuver. For the enemy, when it attacked the 
I Bav. A.K. on a wide front, became committed so that his freedom of 
maneuver was lost to some extent. 

This early development involved another noteworthy disadvantage. 
The forward march echelons of the XIV French Corps had not only reached 
Chaulnes but had even advanced to Omiecourt. When, during the night 
of 25 September, the 16th Bav. Inf. Div. pushed into Chaulnes on the left 
of the I Bav. A.K., and when, at the same time, the XXI A.K. extended 
its right to Chilly, as directed by Hdqrs. Sixth Army, the French echelons were 
cut off. This explains the curious fact that in Chaulnes, Bavarian as well 
as French detachments spent the night, sometimes under the same roof. 
In the morning of 25 September the 16th Bav. Inf. Regt. took an enemy 
trench, from the rear, on the north edge of Chaulnes, while, simultaneously, 
from the northeast, the 35th Light Inf. Regt. attacked that village. The 
9th Cav. Div., which arrived at Chaulnes at this time from Nesle, caught 
a number of French companies which had advanced the day before to 
Omiecourt and were now trying to get out of the trap. These were either 
destroyed or made prisoners. It is obvious that small detachments, de- 
ficient in means of reconnaissance, are in danger of becoming lost and of 
getting into difficult situations. 


II. 


On 2 October the I Bav. Reserve Corps, which had arrived at Douai, 
had to advance southwest through Arras to the right wing of the Sixth 
German Army to bring about a decision there in the battle which had been 
raging for two days between that army and the Second French Army in 
the area south of Arras. 


DIAGRAM 3. SITUATION OCTOBER 2, 1914 aT 11 A.M. 
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The departure of the corps set for 5:00 AM was delayed for three 
hours because the battle which had started the day before at Douai did 
not end until nightfall. The French cavalry and a territorial division which 
defended Douai were finally driven off and defeated. It was, however, 
learned from a prisoner that in the meantime a new enemy echelon (70th 
French Reserve Division) was starting to detrain at Lens. This danger 
could have been sidetracked if the I Bav. Reserve Div. had moved out at 
once through Lens. But the C.O. sought to avoid such a detour and de- 
cided to abide by his orders to advance to Arras. He thought to meet 
a flank attack from Lens by echelonment. At 8:00 AM the Ist Bav. 
Reserve Division was started on the road Brebieres—Gavrelle—Arras and 
the 5th Bav. Reserve Division on the road Douai—Izel—Bailleul. The 
order of march was maintained on both roads according to schedule. Heavy 
fog lay over the landscape. At first the march was delayed by detachments 
of cavalry and other small units. But at 1:00 AM the advance guard of 
the 1st Bav. Reserve Division had reached Gavrelle while that of the 
5th Bav. Reserve Division had reached Quiery. The latter was thus about 
4 kilometers to the rear. The tails of the march columns were still in Ber- 
bieres and Douai. In the meantime the 70th French Reserve Division had 
started from east of Lens. The division commander intended to place his 
troops in readiness at once at Fresnes—Gavrelle in order later to launch them 
farther to the south across the Scarpe against the right flank of the Sixth 
German Army. He had learned that Douai had fallen into German hands 
the day before. Nevertheless he ordered an advance on a broad front. 
The reinforced 139th Inf. Brig. took the road Bois Bernard—Neuvireuil— 
Fresnes and sent a strong flank detachment to Drocourt which was to 
dig in at Izel—Vitry and ward off’all attacks from Douai. The 104th Inf. 
Brig. had only to block the road Douai—Lens with a battalion left at 
Sallaumines and by using all crossroads west of Bois Bernard—Neuvireuil 
to gain the area south of Gavrelle. In this formation the head of the 70th 
French Reserve Division reached Izel—Neuvireuil—Oppy—Bailleul at 
11:00 AM and ran squarely into the flank of the Ist Bav. Reserve Division. 
The fog had prevented all visibility and reconnaissance. When it lifted, the 
lst Bav. Reserve Division sensed the danger in time and attacked promptly. 
It succeeded in getting the upper hand. It takes comparatively little time 
to deploy a long march column to a flank and create a wide formation for 
later encirclement. In this way the Ist Bav. Reserve Division engaged 
the greater part of the 70th French Reserve Division in the course of the 
combat. The enemy who was already developed southward was forced 
to direct his main effort still more in that direction, consequently the 5th Bav. 
Reserve Division could effectively strike the enemy’s left flank from Quiery. 
It did in fact strike a flank guard but development of a column takes time. 
The 5th Bav. Reserve Division was not able to fully employ its undoubted 
superiority. Later also a decisive result was not attainable when in the 
evening the main body of the division became committed to an engage- 
ment between Quiery and Beaumont. For enemy cavalry which now 
appeared at Hemin Lietard, supported by infantry, began to make its 
fire felt, and limited the mobility of the 5th Bav. Reserve Division. Never- 
theless, the I Bav. Res. Corps succeeded, late in the afternoon, in gaining 
the sector Drocourt—Bois Bernard—Fresnay—Oppy, and in capturing 
400 prisoners and 5 guns. 7 

The initial development on a wide front had not gained anything 
for the 70th French Reserve Division. The fog rather accentuated the 
difficulties. As the division suddenly ran into the enemy, it became im- 
mediately committed and was no longer able to disengage itself to ward 
off the subsequent flank attack of the 5th Bav. Res. Div. Long and 
deep march columns proved to be superior under these particular circum- 
stances. Even if the I Bav. Res. Corps had started early from Douai and 
had struck the flank of the 70th French Res. Div. (instead of the Ist Bav. 
Res. Div.) the advantage would have gone to the Germans. 
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Future warfare will seldom show long march columns, and early 
development will be a rule. Development and advance on a wide front has 
in fact considerable advantages. But to avoid its disadvantages it will 
often be necessary not only to dispose on a broad front but in depth and 
echelonment. An indication of this is found in the battalion which the 70th 
French Res. Div. left at Sallaumines. Its presence at Hemin Lietard sufficed 
to impede the flank attack of the 5th Bav. Res. Div. and lighten the blow. 


v.KUHL, General German Army.—America decides the World War. 
{Amerika entscheidet den Weltkrieg.] (Militér-Wochenblatt, 4 March 
1932) Abstracted by Major A. Vollmer 


The reviewer was Chief of Staff in 1914 for General von Kluck 
commanding the First German Army. He was later (1915) Chief of Staff 
for Prince Rupprecht at Artois. 

Most of the review is an account of the salient points of the narrative 
under consideration, with apparent sympathy toward General Pershing in 
his attempts to form a unified command and his standing out against the 
efforts of the Allied leaders to amalgamate the American troops with Allied 
contingents. 

He believes that without the Americans the German offensive of the 
Spring of 1918 could have succeeded. He believes that the idea of directing 
the French offensive on 18 July against the flank of the Chateau-Thierry 
salient was so obvious that Foch would have arrived at it without Per- 
shing’s suggestion. 

He deplores the German procrastination in withdrawal at St. Mihiel 
which gave the Americans the opportunity for an easy victory. The Ameri- 
can offensive which followed on September 26 between the Meuse and the 
Argonne is portrayed by Pershing as a victorious campaign. von Kuhl 
describes the advance as he sees it—one in which, by Pershing’s own ad- 
mission—the Americans ran on to stubborn resistance everywhere, in 
which every foot was stubbornly and cleverly defended, and taken only 
after heavy fighting. The casualties were enormous, the troops exhausted 
at the end; consequently, the advance was slow and Grand Pré was not 
reached until 1 November. 

Clemenceau was not satisfied with this slow advance and wanted to 
relieve Pershing of the direction of the operations, and distributed the 
American troops over separate fronts. Pershing regarded this a political 
gesture intended to minimize America’s importance at the peace table. 

The reviewer agrees, however, with Pershing that the American 
intervention was decisive and that, but for it, a defeat of the Allies would 
have been inevitable. He considers Pershing an excellent military figure, 
a splendid organizer and trainer of men, a good soldier, a strong personality. 
Unauestionably he possessed great will power and tenaciousness. 


v.KUHL, General German Army.—The capture of the Baltic Islands 
in October 1917. [Die Eroberung der Baltischen Inseln im Oktober 
1917.] (Militaér-Wochenblatt, 4 February 1932) Abstracted by Major 
A. Vollmer. (See also: “Capture of the Baltic Islands during the 
World War,” abstracted by Captain W.F. Safford, page 38, in this 
issue.) 


The operations were carried out brilliantly. In 7 days Osel and Moon 
were taken, in 2 more days Dagé was taken. But there was no lack of 
critical situations, counterattacks, and disappointments—and these are 
particularly important. General Tschischwitz, Infantry, retired, has issued 
a book on the conquest of the Baltic Islands which is instructive for both 
Army and Navy (‘‘Armee und Marine bei der Eroberung der Baltischen 
Inseln im October 1917”). Erfahrungen und Betrachtungen”’ von General 
der Infanterie von Tschischwitz—seiner Zeit Chef des Generalstabes des 
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Landungskorps—1931. |Joint Army and Navy action in the capture of 
the Baltic Islands in October 1917.] 

Though the Russians were not at that time formidable opponents, 
yet a lot had been done towards fortifying the Baltic Islands. A landing on 
the fortified and defended coast could therefore succeed only through 
surprise. Prerequisites to success were careful preparation and complete 
cooperation of Army and Navy. There were no precedents; the basis had 
to be created by the attacker himself. 

To the Navy fell the manifold missions of transporting the landing 
forces safely across the sea, to land the troops, to support them in the ad- 
vance and in the crossing from Osel to Moon, and to safeguard the flank 
against enemy sea forces. To this end a special force was formed consisting 
of ten modern warships, under command of Vice Admiral Schmidt. Before 
commencement of the operations the way had to be cleared of mines. It 
was no easy task to lead the transport fleet safely through the mine field. 
The debarkation likewise was an arduous task. 

The landing force under command of General von Kathen, Infantry, 
consisted of the reinforced 42nd Infantry Division. 

Command was organized as follows: the combined operations of Army 
and Navy were under the direction of General von Hutier, Infantry, com- 
manding the Eighth Army. The army troops during embarkation, and as 
long as they were on board, were under the orders of the Navy. No friction 
developed between Army and Navy. 

To follow the course of the operations one must recur to the thorough 
and clear presentation of General von Tschischwitz. Only certain points 
will be mentioned here. 

The main landing on Osel was effected with notably few casualties, 
because it was based on surprise. All objectives were gained: the occu- 
pation of Osel, the securing of the road dam Moon, and the occupation 
of the East coast. The credits for this must go to the fleet, especially to 
the Rosenberg flotilla which operated in the Sound. 

In the meantime after the approach to the south of Osel had been 
insured via the Irben Channel, the squadron under Admiral Behnke entered 
the Moon sound (east of the Island of Moon) and drove out the Russian 
sea forces. These were, however, able to escape to the Finnish Gulf after 
the battleship ‘“‘Slawa’’ had been lost. 

After the complete occupation of Osel, the crossing to Moon followed 
quickly, although the Russians blocked the way on the other side in a 
fortified position across the dam. The break-down of the defense of Moon, 
says von Tschischwitz, was due to the advance of the Behnke squadron into 
the Moon sound, and the cooperation of the Rosenberg flotilla. “The 
quick and easy occupation of Moon is exclusively to the credit of the 
Navy.” Special attention is invited to this instructive example of cooper- 
ation of land and sea forces. 

Finally the occupation of the Island of Dagé followed and mastery 
of the Riga Gulf was assured. 

General von Tschischwitz has rendered the service of emphasizing 
lessons. These include transport of the troops and their debarkation, the 
cooperation of the different parts of Army and Navy during all the oper- 
ations, the continued liaison with the high command, the functioning of 
the service of information, the cooperation of the air arm. He points out 
the importance of the mine warfare which so markedly affected these 
operations. He believes that the mutual understanding of Army and Navy 
officers is to be effected not by orders but by a special training of a certain 
number of officers of both services in joint operations. 

The question of the strategic importance and necessity of the entire 
operation can only be mentioned here. Mastery of the Riga Gulf was de- 
sired to remove the threat to the adjacent north wing of the Eastern Army. 
This threat was, however, at this time no longer pressing, due to the low 
ebb of the Russian morale, and an operation such as this was no longer 
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necessary. This blow was expected to accelerate the Russian downfall. 
That would have occurred without it, but that eventuality was not as 
clear then as now. The situations in Galicia, in Flanders and in Italy neces- 
sitated at this time (autumn 1917) extreme economy of forces. 


Capture of the Baltic Islands during the World War. {Operaciones 
combinadas: La toma de las islas Balticas en la gran guerra.| (Revista 
Militar, December 1930) Abstracted by Captain W.F. Safford (See 
also: ‘‘The capture of the Baltic Islands in October 1917,”’ abstracted 
by Major A. Vollmer, page 36, in this issue. ) 


In September, 1917, the German Eighth Army captured the city of 
Riga. The capture of the Gulf of Riga and the occupation of the islands, 
particularly Oesel and Moon, located therein, then became necessary. 
From these islands the Germans could interdict the straits of Moon Sund 
and Irbenstrasse and prevent Russian ships from leaving the Gulf. The 
could thus prohibit disembarkation of Russian forces in rear of the Eighth 
Army, secure the German left wing and the islands would constitute a 
base for the advance on Reval and, later, Petrograd. 

There were many difficulties to overcome. All that part of the Baltic 
was sown with mines, as much the work of the Germans as of the Russians. 
The action of Russian warships had to be considered, although at that 
time the revolutionary spirit of the crews was beginning to be felt. By aerial 
reconnaissance the Germans had ascertained that in Moon Sund there 
were several Russian warships, among which were two of the line, somewhat 
antiquated, armored cruisers, cruisers, gunboats, and destroyers. There 
were also about thirty submarines which would have a favorable oppor- 
tunity to attack, with torpedos, as the German convoy of transports 
passed through the channel following the mine sweeping operations. 

Thorough aerial reconnaissance produced the following information 
of the Russian forces and positions on the island of Oesel: one regiment of 
artillery and a regiment of infantry camped near the Bay of Tagga, one 
regiment of infantry on the Sworbe Peninsula and a third regiment, also 
with artillery, as a mobile reserve in the vicinity of Arensburg, the capital 
of the island. 

The coast defenses included: two heavy batteries on Tagga Bay, one 
located near Cape Ninnast and the other near Cape Hundsort, and one 
battery near Cape Toffri, on Dagé Island. One battery was reported on 
Cape Pamerort, the northern extremity of Oesel Island, but was later 
found to be non-existent. Between these last two batteries the strait of 
Soelo Sund, which separates the islands of Dagié and Oesel, was com- 
pletely controlled. Five other heavy batteries were located on the Sworbe 
Peninsula, one of which, 305 mm, controlled the strait of Irbe that sepa- 
rates Oesel from the continent. There were also some batteries on Moon 
Island and on the continent. 

Two airdromes for hydro-aeroplanes, protected by antiaircraft bat- 
teries, had been discovered in the vicinity of Arensburg and Papensholm. 
There were field fortifications on both sides of Tagga Bay, mostly to the 
southwest, in the neighborhood of Papensholm and at the narrowest part 
of the Sworbe Peninsula, also east of Arensburg and in the vicinity of 
Orissar. Near Orissar a causeway three kilometers long, uniting the islands 
of Oesel and Moon, was protected by the Orissar fortifications. 

Another difficulty was the weather, generally unfavorable at that 
season in this place. The gee 3 wind was from the west, making land- 
ing operations on the east side of the islands easier. It was therefore de- 
cided to disembark in Tagga Bay north of Oesel Island where there was 
sufficient space for the transports. 

The Germans made their preparations in the port of Libau. First 
came the task of mine sweeping and marking a channel through the mine 
fields, of which there were many, though not so many Muscovite as English. 
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The dragging and marking of the route to Tagga Bay was accomplished 
without much difficulty although the same was not true of the strait of 
Irbe where the barriers were so supplied with mines anchored at such 
depth that it was no simple undertaking. The Russians had here attached 
other and smaller mines above the main mines. These smaller mines were 
at a depth and of such charge as to disable mine sweepers, torpedo boats, 
etc. For this reason and because of bad weather and high winds there 
were considerable losses and delays. 


Since it was impossible to conceal the preparations from the Russians 
it was decided to divert their attention to an erroneous direction. From 
the beginning of the concentration airplanes and dirigibles showed them- 
selves continuously over the Gulf of Riga bombing the defenses of Pernau 
and the batteries of Zerel on the Sworbe Peninsula. Also the mine sweeping 
in Irbenstrasse was carried eastward to prepare a passage for boats to 
operate east of Oesel Island. 

The naval forces, under command of Vice Admiral Ehrhard Schmidt> 
were: battle cruiser ‘‘Moltke,” flagship; 3d Squadron, composed of the 
armored ships Kénig, Bayern, Grosser Kurfurst, Kronprinz and Mark- 
draf; 4th Squadron, composed of the armor-clads Friedrich der Grosse, 
Konigsberg, Karlsruhe, Nurenberg, Frankfurt and Dantzig; and the 
Baltic light cruisers Kolberg, Strassburg and Aussburg. 

The torpedo boats, with the light cruiser ‘‘Emden”’ as flagship, con- 
sisted of: 2d Flotilla, ten boats; 4th Flotilla, at half strength; 8th Flotilla, 
eleven boats; 7th and 13th Half-flotillas; and the 9th Flotilla, eleven boats. 
To these were attached six submarines of the Curlandia flotilla, four di- 
visions of mine sweepers and a half-flotilla of scouting ships, adding up 
to more than sixty vedettes. This fleet was still further augmented by a 
flotilla of seventy-two sloops or boats of similar size. 

For the transportation of the landing parties all available ships were 
requisitioned. These amounted to nineteen varying from 1,750 to 11,500 
tons and totalling 153,664 tons. On these transports only the indispensable 
modifications were made since the distance to be travelled would not be 
much over 100 miles and would be covered in a few hours. This fleet was 
ready early in October. It was not sufficient to carry at one time all the 
= to be landed and it was therefore planned to transport them in two 
echelons. 


In computing land forces necessary the Russian forces were con- 
sidered as well as available German elements. On the Island of Oesel there 
was approximately a division. For the expedition the German 42d Infantry 
Division was prepared, under command of Lieutenant General von Estorff, 
composed of three regiments of infantry, three groups of light artillery, 
one squadron of cavalry, one company of engineers, signal troops and 
other auxiliary arms. To this division were added the following reinforce- 
ments: two regiments of infantry, seven heavy batteries (one of 105 mm. 
rifles, five of 150 mm. howitzers and one of 210 mm. mortars), a brigade 
of cyclists consisting of five battalions and two companies (each com- 
pany numbering about 100, total about 3,000), two squadrons of cavalry 
and two companies of engineers. There were also eight radio stations, eight 
hydro-aeroplanes, one observation squadron, antiaircraft batteries, trench 
mortar companies, two special battalions of heavy machine guns, supply 
and service troops and trains. 

The brigade of cyclists was to replace, in great measure, the larger 
force of cavalry that would be required, by the poor roads on the island, in 
order to cut off the enemy’s retreat in the direction of the Orissar causeway. 
The shipment of thousands of horses would have required more trans- 
ports, increased transportation difficulties and necessitated special arrange- 
ments for the landing of the animals. By the use of three squadrons of 
cavalry and the cyclist brigade it was thought to solve this problem. 
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General von Kathen was placed in command of all forces consisting 


of: 


24,500 Officers and men. 
220 Heavy machine guns 
84 Trench mortars 
55 Pieces of artillery (all calibers). 
8,500 Animals. 
2,500 Vehicles. 
Ammunition, rations and forage for thirty days. 


The naval forces, the tactical units of which were detailed above, 
included: 
1 Battle cruiser, Moltke, flagship. 
10 Armored ships, dreadnaughts. 
8 Light cruisers. 
52 Destroyers. 
6 Submarines. 
146 Mine sweepers. 
31 Ships for special missions (to spread protective nets, for ad- 
vance guard, light ships, etc.) 
1 Airplane carrier. 
4 Hospital ships. 
19 Transports. 


Total: 276 ships of all types. 


Accompanying the fleet were five dirigibles and numerous hydro- 
aeroplanes. 

The large number of warships was justified by several reasons: 

1. The great number of submarines (30 or more) at the enemy’s dis- 
posal and the probability of losses. 

2. The necessity of attacking and silencing the coast batteries. 

3. The advisability of simultaneous action in Tagga Bay, Irbe Strait, 
the Gulf of Riga, Moon Sund, etc. 

4. The number of Russian warships seen in the Gulf of Riga, at Hel- 
sinfors and at other ports. 

Armor-clads of the most modern types were used because the subdi- 
division of their hulls into watertight compartments and their superior 
condition would enable them to better withstand the effects of mines and 
the attacks of the Russian submarines than the older ships. 

The number of submarines was smal] because the Germans were then 
using all available elsewhere against Allied merchant vessels. 

The plans for the operations were as follows: 

The approach march from Libau to the point of disembarkation to be 
executed by night to get the maximum concealment from air observation. 

The disembarkation to begin at dawn to allow the assaulting troops 
the advantage of daylight as they were completely ignorant of the terrain. 

The rate of movement to be that of the slowest boat of the convoy, 
8 or 9 miles per hour, the maximum speed of some of the mine sweepers. 


By computation, knowing the rate of speed, the distance to sail and 
the hour of disembarkation (dawn), the time of departure was fixed. 
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Mine sweepers to precede the convoy, since the movement was to 
be through mine fields, and to place light ships as they advanced so as to 
mark the route. 

Order of march: 

Flotilla of mine sweepers. 
Light ships. 

Flotilla of mine sweepers. 
Flotillas of torpedo boats. 
3d Squadron. 

Moltke. 

4th Squadron. 
Destroyers. 

One cruiser. 

Four transports. 

One cruiser. 

Five transports. 

One cruiser. 

Five transports. 

Five transports. 

One cruiser. 

Supply ships. 

Four hospital ships. 


The primary mission of the fleet was the safe transportation across 
the sea of the expeditionary force. Secondarily, to disembark the first 
echelon at the point selected. To carry out the second part of the mission 
the fighting ships were to silence the heavy batteries located on both 
sides of the bay. Then, as a protection against incursions of Russian sub- 
marines and mine planters, the fleet was to close the northern entrance of 
the bay. Once these missions were accomplished the armada was to force 


the entrance to the Gulf of Riga by way of Irbenstrasse in order to cover 
the right flank of the German troops, which were to advance on Orissar 
and via the causeway to Moon Island. 

On assigning tactical objectives it was planned to send a ss of 


ships through Soelo Sund to the interior of the Kassar Vik at the same 
time that the troops were disembarking in Tagga Bay. To accomplish this 
it was indispensable that the batteries of Toffri and Pamerort be put out 
of action and that Soelo Sund be sounded, for it was well known that the 
Russian charts were inaccurate. Because of their shallow draft, torpedo 
boats and mine sweepers were given this mission. 

From aerial reconnaissance it was decided that the Pamerort battery 
could be taken more easily and rapidly by a land attack from the rear. A 
detachment of 1,650 cyclists, reinforced by two field pieces and two ammuni- 
tion charts, was to be embarked on torpedo boats and mine sweepers to 
attack the battery from the rear with a part of the force (150 men in land- 
ing detachment and one assault company) while the remainder moved 
directly against the line of communication in rear of the garrison. 

Another detachment of 3,000 cyclists, reinforced by machine guns, 
was to be embarked on warships, transhipped at daybreak to small boats 
and landed immediately to advance and seize a beachhead. This vanguard, 
whose only preoccupation was rapid disembarkation, was to carry no 
impedimenta of any kind. 

Simultaneously with the disembarkation in Tagga Bay naval demon- 
strations were to be staged against Kilkond by torpedo boats and the Bay 
of Zerel and the Sworbe Peninsula were to be bombarded by armor-clads. 

After landing in Tagga Bay a part of the force was to advance ene | 
southward to cut off the retreat of troops on the Sworbe Peninsula an 
if necessary, to take the Zerel battery by assault. Meanwhile the bulk 
was to move south and then east of Arensburg with the object of cutting 
the hostile communications. 
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The enterprise was originally scheduled for 12 September but the 
persistant high winds prevented its execution during the rest of the month 
and the early part of October. This time was used for intensive training 
of the personnel. The training included considerable practice in embarking 
and disembarking and the troops became so proficient that in 48 hours after 
the march order everything was ready to move. 

On 5 October the mine sweepers resumed their work in Irbenstrasse 
with such zeal that on 9 October the dragging was completed. On the same 
day the embarkation commenced and was completed in two days. The 
troops of the first echelon were the only ones embarked at this time. The 
second echelon was scheduled to be transported later to the south and east 
of Oesel Island. 

On 1} October General von Kathen and Admiral Schmidt embarked 
on the Moitke to thus assure the closest cooperation between the terrestrial 
and maritime components of this amphibious expedition. The fleet assembled 
during the day and at the designated hour set sail. 

The weather was splendid for that latitude (58° north). The mine 
sweepers preceded the column placing lightships, as they advanced, to 
mark the route. ‘About midnight,” says Admiral von Scheer, ‘“‘an inci- 
dent occurred that might have jeopardized the expedition. The leading 
squadron had closed up so much on the mine sweepers that it had to re- 
duce its rate of speed. For the time being this delay was accepted but, 
considering that reduced speed risked delaying the disembarkation of 
troops of the vanguard until later than the scheduled time and that the 
effect of surprise, which was of capital importance, might be lost, Admiral 
Schmidt preferred not to compromise the success of the operation and to 
run the risk of making the rest of the voyage without being preceded by 
mine sweepers. He therefore ordered them to raise their apparatus and 
get out of the way. As luck would have it this method of advance was en- 
entirely successful. The fleet arrived without incident at its destination. 
It had crossed a gap in a mine barrier anchored exactly across the entrance 
to Tagga Bay, the existence of which was not discovered until later.’’ 

At 3:00 AM, 12 October, the fleet arrived in Tagga Bay and at 3:30 
the disembarkation was ready to begin. Immediately thereafter the in- 
fantry of the advance party, carried on the Moltke, the 3d Squadron, and 
the advance torpedo boats, transhipped to motor launches, lighters and 
three small steamers. It took but 80 minutes for the 3600 men of this 
echelon to abandon ship! Preceded by the 2d Flotilla of destroyers the 
convoy of launches and small steamers set out for the beach. This detach- 
ment was to land with all speed in order to reduce the northern batteries, 
to occupy the coast and establish a beachhead to cover the landing of the 
main body. 

The fighting ships, as soon as cleared of the landing party, weighed 
anchor and proceeded to their bombardment stations. The Moltke and 
3d Squadron to engage the batteries of Tagga Bay; the 4th Squadron, 
detached during the voyage, to silence the Zerel batteries on Sworbe pen- 
insula. In this maneuver the armor-clads Bayern and Grosser Kurfurst 
ran into mines but were able to continue their mission in spite of the dam- 
ages sustained. This demonstrated the wisdom of selecting the most modern 
ships, instead of the more antiquated which, on running into similar mines, 
would have been put out of action at once. 

The batteries of Cape Hundsort and Cape Ninnast were quickly 
silenced and at 8:00 AM were in the hands of the Germans. Toffri Bat- 
tery, at the southern extremity of Dagé Island, was bombarded by the 
Bayern and Emden. Landing parties were sent ashore from these ships 
as soon as the battery was silenced and blew it up. 

At 4:45 AM it was decided that the transports could enter the bay, 
which they did. With exceptional good fortune they passed clear of the 
mines. The infantry, when landed, had to wade ashore in water waist 
deep, an especially annoying circumstance at such a late season and in 
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such a high latitude. One of the small steamers used for ferrying ran into 
a mine and was grounded on the beach, its crew and the landing party 
being saved by torpedo boats. The German mine sweepers then got busy 
and fished up 55 of these means of destruction. At 10:00 AM the landing 
operations were completed. 

In order that the Russians might not attack the fleet while in Tagga 
Bay, either by submarines or by floating new mines, the German net- 
laying ships closed the entrance to the bay with mines and a double row of 
protective nets. A line of boats equipped with hydro-phones was also 
established. 

Meanwhile, the detachment of cyclists landed near Cape Pamerort 
found that the battery reported to be there did not exist and that there 
were no enemy forces in the vicinity. The commander then sent one bat- 
talion to the south and after a march of 37 kilometers it reached the region 
east of Arensburg. The other battalion made a march of 43 kilometers and 
by nightfull reached the vicinity of Orissar. Its objective was to cut off 
the retreat of the Muscovite forces by way of the causeway and also to 
prevent reinforcements from advancing over the same route from Moon 
Island to Oesel Island. 

The portion of the fleet sent to operate in the Gulf of Riga and in the 
Kassar Vik, on the same day as the landing, forced the Soelo Sund which 
was found to be passable for torpedo boats. The 2d Flotilla reinforced 
by the 12th and 13th Half-flotillas, supported by the fire of the Kaiser 
and the Emden, drove the hostile torpedo boats back to Moon Sund. The 
light boats could not penetrate the Sund as they came under long range 
fire of the heavy guns of the Russian armor-clad Slava. It was therefore 
decided to attack Moon Sund from the south and the 4th Squadron was 
designated to do this. The German torpedo boats established liaison with 
the beachhead at Orissar. On 14 October the Russian destroyer Grom was 
captured and destroyed by gunfire. On the German side three destroyers 
were damaged and one more was sunk by mines. Other ships frequently 
ran aground because of the erroneous charts and these accidents caused 
injuries to the propellers of some of them. 

In a few hours after landing (12 October) the main body of German 
troops had succeeded in taking several Russian batteries, largely by the 
use of hand grenades. The tactical surprise was complete. The Russians 
offered scarcely any resistance in many places. The leading battalions of 
German infantry advanced toward the interior of the island without waiting 
for their artillery, carts, machine guns, ammunition wagons, rolling 
kitchens or horses for the regimental officers, in order to take full advan- 
tage of the factor of surprise. On the afternoon 12 October the positions 
reached far exceeded those originally foreseen by the commander-in-chief. 
The infantry was fully informed of the situation at all times due to the 
excellent work of the airplanes. During the day aerial observers reported 
the enemy retiring with the bulk of his forces in the direction of Orissar. 

On the morning of 13 October the battalion of cyclists sent to cut off 
the Russian retreat captured a large part of the hostile supply train which, 
preceding the retreating forces, was attempting to escape by the causeway. 
By midday this battalion was in a precarious position, being confronted 
by several battalions of Russian infantry that strove to cross the causeway 
at any cost. Simultaneously some Russian forces of infantry and artillery 
attempted to force the passage in rear of the cyclists. Attacked in front and 
threatened in rear by vastly superior forces and with rifle ammunition 
diminishing at an alarming rate the heroic battalion managed to hold out 
until nightfall, mainly by the use of hand grenades and the help of some 
airplanes, against the furious assaults of the Russians who saw their only 
salvation in forcing the defile in order to escape to Moon Island and from 
there to the continent. 

The next day (14 October) this battalion was reinforced by another 
battalion of cyclists and the position was maintained during the day. On 
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this date some German torpedo boats were able to get close enough to the 
position to supply the troops with ammunition and rations and also to 
support them with fire. They also brought the news that several regiments 
of infantry would arrive boii. This was an unusual example of the 
closest cooperation between naval and terrestrial forces. 

On the same day, the 14th, the 4th Squadron advanced beyond the 
Zerel batteries and opened fire on the Russian ships who replied until 
nightfall. The same morning the Baltic light cruisers, accompanied by a 
half-flotilla of torpedo boats and mine sweepers, set sail from Libau. ‘‘At 
the entrance to Irben Strait,’’ says Admiral Hopman, ‘“‘we received some 
saluting salvos from the heavy battery at Zerel, fire from which we could 
withdraw by taking distance to the south. The mine sweepers were now 
diligently at work and by afternoon had opened a channel 300 meters wide, 
in the direction of Arensburg, across two successive mine barriers; but 
behind them two other mine fields were encountered and these were forced 
during the day, after many dozens of mines had been exploded. At 2:30 
PM great columns of smoke were noted above the Zerel batteries, due 
certainly to explosions and fires, which made us suppose that Zerel had 
been evacuated by the Russians.’’ This was indeed the case. After the 
bombardment by the 4th Squadron the Russians had evacuated Zerel, 
destroying the battery. 

Knowing that the Russian land forces were marching easterly on Oris- 
sar, so as to withdraw to Moon Island, the fleet commander ordered some 
of the ships to sail east. The Kénig and the Kronprinz, under Admiral 
Behnke, were given the mission of supporting the light cruisers of Admiral 
Hopman, who had had the work of mine sweeping continued to open a 
route to the east. The decision was then made to push operations to the 
east with all possible speed. ‘‘The energy and rapidity,” says Admiral 
von Scheer, “with which Admirals Behnke and Hopman executed their 
orders exceeded all expectations. When Sworbe fell, on the morning of the 
16th, our ships were already at Arensburg and the same afternoon ar- 
rived before Moon Sund. The Island of Oesel was surrounded by our 
naval forces; it was thenceforth impossible for the enemy to retire by sea. 
Our troops were coralling them in the southeast of the island.” 

At the first light of dawn, 15 October, the divisions of mine sweepers, 
followed by the ships of Admirals Behnke and Hopman, sailed east. New 
mine fields were encountered but were forced. ‘‘Finally,’’ says Admiral 
Behnke, ‘“‘the passage was free of mines. The work accomplished in those 
three days by the mine sweepers was truly admirable. The convoy com- 
posed of supply ships, colliers and auxiliary ships crossed the mined zone 
and advanced in the direction of Arensburg, preceded by mine sweepers. 
The submarine attacks that we expected were not made and in exchange 
we were surprised to capture a large tow pontoon on which 600 men from 
the Zerel garrison were trying to save themselves. At 1:00 PM the radio 
order from the commander was received: ‘Attack immediately with all 
means at hand the Russian naval forces encountered in Moon Sund.’ A 
brief conference between the two admirals permitted the arrangement of 
the plan of operations. These consisted of moving east to about 20 miles 
from Moon Sund to anchor for the night and on the following day to pen- 
etrate the sound. Only the cruiser Aussburg continued its route to Arens- 
burg, which city was then occupied by German troops.” 

Meanwhile, one of the infantry regiments had moved south to Sworbe 
Peninsula. After two days of marching and minor engagements it had suc- 
ceeded in bottling up a regiment of Russian infantry. In this the German 
infantry was greatly assisted by the warships bombarding Zerel, airplanes 
being the means of liaison between the army and navy. With retreat im- 
possible and provisions scarce the Russians surrendered on the 15th. — 

The bulk of the German forces arrived east of Arensburg on the night 
of 13 October after a series of small encounters. One battalion found itself 
face to face with a Russian cavalry regiment. When the latter tried to 
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cut its way through it was destroyed by the fire of the infantry. The com- 
mander of the 42d Division, General von Estorff, had received information 
from aerial observers giving the critical situation of the cyclists at Orissar. 
He therefore ordered all troops under his command, except the regiment 
on the Sworbe Peninsula, to continue the march that night as rapidly as 
possible in aid of their hard pressed comrades. Some of the battalions, 
after forced marches and fierce fighting, had taken a rest at 11:00 PM 
when an hour later they were obliged to resume the march, without haver- 
sacks, carrying only combat equipment, without having slept and almost 
without having eaten. In spite of this, the German regiments advanced 
with extraordinary energy through swampy and wooded country, covering 
in daily and nightly stages from 40 to 50 kilometers and reached the region 
west of Orissar on the night of 14 October. They were then in position not 
only to support the cyclists but to force the issue with the Russian forces 
before they could retreat across the causeway. 

At daylight 15 October, General von Estorff made his reconnaissance 
and immediately ordered the attack. With retreat blocked and attacked in 
rear the Russians could not longer resist and at 3:00 PM the Russian 
107th Division surrendered. With it were captured numerous cannons 
and machine guns. After four days of marching and fighting the whole is- 
land of Oesel was in the power of the assailants, all the Russian forces 
falling into their hands. 

About 9:00 PM, 15 October, the naval forces of Admirals Behnke 
and Hopman anchored south of Moon Sund. The plan of penetration con- 
sisted of forcing the Russian mine field in the southern part so as to attack, 
later, the Russian vessels near Kniwast and to bombard the coast bat- 
teries. At the same time Hopman, with the cruisers Kolberg and Strass- 
burg, was to penetrate the little sound between Moon and Oesel. The lo- 
cations of mine fields were known, thanks to a chart found on the Russian 
destroyer Grom, which had been captured on the 14th. 

At 6:00 AM, 16 October, these naval forces penetrated Moon Sund 
and soon sighted, in the distance, the armor-clads Cesarewitch and Slava, 
the armored cruiser Bayan, some torpedo boats and auxiliary ships. Very 
soon the mine sweepers came under a violent fire and Admiral Behnke 
changed his course to the south of the mine fields. While he was answerin 
the fire of the hostile ships the 15 cm batteries of Werden and Moon fi 
on the mine sweepers that had already begun their task. Von Scheer says, 
“The commander of the 3d Squadron could congratulate himself on the 
dragging divisions which pursued their work in an exemplary manner in 
spite of the intense enemy fire to which they were subjected.” The Russian 
ships possessed artillery whose range was superior to that of the Germans; 
while the German shots fell short, those of the Russians, although poorly 
directed, were “‘overs’’ in spite of the relatively great distance. The Ger- 
mans could not close the distance because of the mine fields and because 
the fire of the coast batteries hampered the sweeping operations. The some- 
what risky decision was then made to move south, bearing toward the east 
coast, to bring the Muscovite vessels within range. When the mine sweepers 
had advanced some four or five miles without finding mines the two armor- 
clads advanced until they were within 15,000 meters of the Russian ships. 
In a brief space of time the three hostile ships were seriously damaged by 
the German fire and they retired to the north, followed by the entire con- 
voy. The Slava was so severely injured that it was abandoned by the 
Russians, after blowing it up. Shortly thereafter explosions were heard 
and great columns of smoke were seen rising from Werden battery, thus 
proclaiming that the Russians there had quit fighting. 

Meanwhile, Admiral Hopman had tried to advance west of the mine 
field but the mine sweepers were subjected to intense fire from Woi bat- 
tery (5 guns of 25 ecm and 4 of 15 em) on Moon Island. At 1:00 PM the 
two cruisers, accompanied by a flotilla of destroyers, were able to advance 
without molestation from the Moon Island battery although no sign of 
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destruction had been described, as had been with others. A short while 
later they anchored in the little sound and 40 men were set ashore to oc- 
cupy the enemy battery. This detachment found the artillery destroyed 
and the position abandoned. The forcing of exceptionally strong positions 
had been realized in a short space of time, although the lack of warlike 
activity by Woi battery on Moon Island contributed greatly to the suc- 
cess there. During the night 17-18 October the German troops, who had 
captured all the Russian forces on Oesel Island, crossed the Orissar cause- 
way to Moon Island. Prior to this, on the 14th, the Russians had trans- 
ported two infantry regiments from the continent to Moon Island. These 
troops were, however, insufficient to save the situation. German ships 
surrounded the island and the 5,000 men defending it were not long in 
falling into the hands of the invaders because of the impossibility of re- 
treat by sea or land. With these prisoners were captured many machine 
guns, pieces of artillery and two armored automobiles. 

The operations had thus taken such a favorable aspect that the Ger- 
mans, whose plan did not originally include it, decided to capture Dagé 
Island. Three hundred men were landed by torpedo boats on the southern 
point of the island to occupy a beachhead for the disembarkation of a 
regiment of infantry. In all 3700 men, 500 horses, 140 wagons and one bat- 
tery of light artillery, together with ammunition and supplies, were landed. 
By night, 21 October, the island had been taken and with it 750 prisoners 
and a great quantity of war material. 

In these operations the Germans captured: 


20,130 Prisoners. 
141 Pieces of artillery, including 47 heavy. 
130 Machine guns. 
15 Trench mortars. 
10 Airplanes. 
2 Armored automobiles. 
Numerous automobiles, trucks, wagons, horses, quantities 
of gasoline, cement, ammunition of all kinds, engineer 
materials and rations. 


The German army lost 54 dead and 151 wounded and the German 
navy lost 130 dead and 61 wounded. 

After clearing Tagga Bay of mines, an indispensable preliminary, the 
fleet was sent to cut off the Russian retreat north of Moon Sund. Since it 
was impossible to operate in the mine fields north of Dagé Island and time 
did not permit dragging, the Russian ships were able to withdraw to the 
north and the operation was abandoned. However, the ‘““UC 58” torpedoed 
the armored cruiser Borgatyr and the ‘‘UC 60” sunk a transport. 

Admiral von Scheer, commenting on the expedition, says, ‘““The oper- 
ations were undoubtedly executed in perfect accord between the chiefs 
of the army and navy. To them is due the credit for the conquest of the 
islands and the successful outcome of the expedition. This conquest rep- 
resents an enterprise as rare as it was fortunate, from the point of view of 
cooperation of important military and naval forces. The navy is particu- 
larly proud since that day it had the opportunity of rendering the army 
priceless assistance.” 

General Faupel commented as follows: ‘“‘During the World War a 
great many transports were made by sea, for example, the whole American 
army. Between those and this expedition there is a great difference. The 
American transports were executed far from the enemy’s naval base; the 
vast ocean was available, except for a few isolated German submarines; 
on the other hand, in the expedition against Oesel it was a question of a 
voyage of about 200 kilometers executed at a very short distance from an 
appreciable Russian fleet, in the presence of many hostile submarines and 
without the possibility of greatly changing the direction of advance. More- 
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over, there was the difficulty of navigating by night with a force of 276 
vessels across very extensive mine fields. 

“The transport and landing were realized with complete success 
because the preparation was excellent and because they profited by sur- 
prise. There is no doubt that the Russians had cognizance of what was 
being prepared several weeks before its execution; Russian prisoners have 
confirmed this. The Germans had taken measures to divert the attention 
of the Russians to an erroneous direction; but the principal factor was 
that the Russians had expected the attack for the last of September. When, 
during the first part of October, the enterprise still had not been under- 
taken, the Russians thought that the Germans had abandoned the idea. 
Since the Russians had at their disposal sufficient airplanes and scouting 
ships it must be said that their G-2 service had functioned poorly. Until 
the Germans had actually landed, the Russian forces, more or less equal 
to those of the attacker, would have been sufficient to repulse the as- 
sailant, always providing that the leadership and morale of the Russians 
had been equal to the mission. The Germans had, therefore, appreciated 
very well the qualities of the enemy, a thing which, in war, is of extreme 
importance.” 


Casualties in attack and defense. |Verluste bei Angriff und Verteidi- 
gung.| (Militar-Wochenblatt, 25 February 1932) Abstracted by Major 
Vollmer 


The ‘“‘Militar-Wochenblatt’”’ has published two articles on this subject 
recently (Numbers 21 and 23). The present material is to be found in “‘Sta- 
tistics of the British Empire during the Great War’’ of the British War 
Office which has employed the German Reichsarchiv work as its source 
on German casualties. In the following table figures are given on the most 
important Offensives. For simplicity, losses are totalled without distinc- 
tion between otews and 1 men. Quiet trench periods are omitted. 


Dead & Missing & Total 
Wounded } Prisoners Casualties 
Period | Engag' t 
| British German British German British German 
Aug.-Oct. | Autumn battle, at | 84,000 | 27,000 | 10,700 | 5,800 | 95,000 33,000 
1915 La Bassee =31 10 =29 710 


officers | officers 
| 


July-Dec. | Battle of the 434,000 194,000 | 37,000 42,000 471,000 | 236,000 
1916 Somme =22 210 =20 210 

1917 Only British at- 708,000 | 349,000 | 52,000 | 99,000 | 760,000 | 448,000 
tacks (except =18 10 =17 10 


closing phase of 
the tank battle) 
Flanders 


March 21 German attacks y 
to April Spring Battle =10 15 =10 
30, 1918 Armentieres 

Kemmel 


August 1918) British attacks Aug. | 113,000 


8 & 21 & following =18 


Sept. 1918 | British attacks 105,000 | 57,000 | 10,000 | 70,000 | 115,000 | 127,000 
(Cambrai, Guise, =18 210 =9 210 
Flanders) 


1918 | Withdrawal | =25 | :10 | =15 10 
Battles | | 


| 
0 | 349,000 
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The total casualties in the first four brackets are greater for the at- 
tacker than the defender. However, the proportion became less each time. 
In August-September 1918 the situation changes. In October 1918 the 
defender has more. To find an explanation of these facts it is necessary to 
examine the casualties in detail. 

Dead and wounded are without exception greater for the attacker. 

Prisoners are more numerous for the defender. 

The article discusses in detail the causes of these results and supplies 
figures from the individual battles. 


Conduct of the war in 1917. {Zur groszen Kriegfiihrung 1917.] (Militar- 
Wochenblatt, 18 December 1931) Translated by Major A. Vollmer 


This article refers to another in the 4 December 1931 issue of the 
“‘Militér-Wochenblatt” entitled ‘‘Fateful Questions of the War Direction 
of 1917/18” in which instructive comments are made on the relative merits 
of attack and defense. Clausewitz’ classic conclusion that ‘‘the defensive 
is a stronger form of war than the offensive’ is mentioned (‘On War,” 
especially Book VI, Chapter 3, and Book VII, Chapter 1, in vol. 3 edition 
translated by Col. J.J. Graham.) To one indoctrinated with the offensive 
who first happens on this thesis of the great strategist, it comes with some- 
thing of a shock. Also, its highly abstract form is repellant, and seemingly 
out of touch with modern realities. Yet, nevertheless, one becomes uneasily 
aware of its allure. 

The motive in this consideration is, of course, the determination of a 
proper doctrine in the future under modern conditions. The conduct of the 
war by the German High Command in 1917 is examined. The policy during 
that period of the defensive is not seen as a voluntary choice, but one which 
was inevitable under the circumstances of the events which had gone be- 
fore. Hence the author takes issue with such critics as General Max von 
Gallwitz who asserted that ‘“‘we used up too much strength in the defensive 
and delayed the offensive too long, and so accomplished nothing in 1917.” 

Although he expresses himself as not wishing to venture a conclusion 
on the general subject without a far reaching study, it is apparent that the 
author favors the defensive. He admits the incalculable value for morale 
of the offensive, but concludes that ‘‘a half successful attack is more danger- 
ous for morale than a half successful defense.”’ 


Defense against dive-bombing. |Die Abwehr des Sturzbombers.| ( Militar- 
—— 18 November 1931) Abstracted by Major C.A. Wil- 
ougnby 


The employment of dive-bombing, abroad, appears to have been prin- 
cipally employed against naval targets (battle ships). It may be expected 
that targets on land may be similarly attacked. Considering the increasing 
efficiency of antiaircraft artillery, a bombing mission can hardly be accom- 
plished without a preliminary attack against antiaircraft batteries. What 
are the possibilities of defense? The difficulties involved are frankly admitted: 
the extraordinary speed of attack leaves desperately little time for defen- 
sive fires. Assume that the bomber flies at an elevation of 15,000 feet; at 
this height a single machine is hard to see. Surprise is therefore possible. 
As the plane dives, it presents a narrow facade (silhouette) which decreases 
visibility. We may assume discovery at 9,000 feet, when the plane has 
plunged 15 seconds; that would leave the defense 25 seconds. The principal 
defect, as regards defensive fires, in that situation, is the serious technical 
difficulty in adjusting aim and fire to such a rapid vertical change in ele- 
vation; consequently, antiaircraft guns, in a position to a flank of the dive, 
will probably not get into action. The situation js actually more favorable 
for the antiaircraft battery which has become target for the dive. That bat- 
tery can put up a barrage by firing a bracket at 2300 and rapid fire at 1400, 
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through which the diving plane must pass, as his dive coincides with the 
antiaircraft line of fire. The same ballistic possibility applies with machine 
gun antiaircraft batteries. The plane must dive directly into the sheaf 
of fire, over a period of at least 12 seconds. 


Employment of heavy machine guns in the opening engagements 
of the World War. {Empleo de las amt. pes. en los primeros combates 
de la guerra mundial en Belgica, en base a los sucesos que he presen- 
ciado.| (Revista Militar, November 1931) Abstracted by Major C.A. 
Willoughby 


The comparatively limited amount of machine gun equipment in 1913 
made their tactical employment cautious and hesitant. Analysis of the com- 
bat of Biidingen (18 August 1914): The Belgians held entrenched positions 
on the other side of the Gette River. The advance of the attacking bat- 
talions was over terrain with comparatively good cover, except the last 
500 yards, which were exposed. The attack settled down to a systematic 
fire-fight, to gain fire superiority. The author notes that in that period, the 
machine gun company was held in reserve. The correct employment, to 
aid in the fire fight, of course, would have been to distribute this company, 
by sections, to the assault company, or use the entire machine gun company 
on the flank, for enfilading fire. A sketch accompanies this operation. 

The next example to be analyzed is an action during the Battle of 
Mons (23-24 August 1914). The regiment to which the author belonged 
(8th Grenadiers) entered the village of Mariette at 3:00 PM. Each battalion 
had a section of machine guns attached this time. The British were entrenched 
south of the Canal. A house to house combat ensued. There was no oppor- 
tunity to employ the machine guns in the melée. The next morning the 
advance was pushed through the village. The terrain was an old mine-field 
with scattered slag heaps. The machine gun company took up a position, 
on a prominent slag head, which gave the guns the ideal location for over- 
—_ fire. The type of fire employed was “traversing’’ and ‘“‘combined 
sights.” 

In the course of this fire, the machine gun position, in turn, became 
the object of enemy machine gun fire. The machine gun of that period, 
was equipped with an armor plate shield; it was put up for protection. 
It drew such an intensive fire of concentration, that the responsible officer 
understood that he was merely giving away his position and presented a 
larger target. The guns were temporarily withdrawn, to give the impres- 
sion that they were silenced; the canny gunners waited for an opportunity 
to open fire again, as soon as there was movement in the enemy area; 
this situation was in reality a ‘‘duel’’ between opposing machine gun units. 
Obviously this fire action engaged the exclusive attention of the German 
machine guns and detracted from their real mission: direct support of the 
infantry advance; consequently, fire missions were divided and a section 
assigned to cover the opposing machine gun units, while the remainder 
took up infantry targets. This procedure is quite ‘‘modern”; these ma- 
chine gunners learned rapidly from battlefield experience. The action of 
British gunners was adequate: they shifted gun positions repeatedly as 
soon as fire became too heavy for them. There were other incidents char- 
acteristic of the combat of machine guns—targets of opportunity, etc. The 
author’s conclusions are specific and of practical value: 


(1) Conspicuous positions invite enemy concentrations and lead 
to the total early destruction of the pieces; 

(2) Terrain that offers the enemy observation of hits (soft soil, 
sand) is equally fatal; 

(3) Once enemy fire is attracted, change of position is advisable; 

(4) The emplacement (parapets) should afford protection against 
possible flanking fire; this class of fire can be expected, 
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pag 8 or later, since the opponent will try to work around 

a flank; 

(5) Ranging and fire control is done by sections; 

(6) The section (2 guns) is the habitual fire unit; single guns are 
rarely effective; 

(7) As regards fire mission, direct support of its advancing in- 
fantry is the principal one; there is a tendency to engage 
targets; 

(8) Overhead fire has many advantages; the reduction of the 
beaten zone, in depth, will have to be offset by ‘“‘combined 
sights”’ or ‘“‘searching.” 


Organization of the ground on a flank. |L’organisation d’un terrain 
a une aile.] (Revue Militaire Francaise, February 1932) Abstracted 
by Major C.A. Willoughby 


(Epitor’s Note: This is a continuation of a series, in which the preceding instalment 
dealt with the organization of the ground, within an army zone.) 


This is, in fact, a map problem, which covers the selection of the 
position, reasons for it, a close study of the defensive possibilities of the 
ground, and the execution of the defensive works; the scheme of presentation, 
the tactical situation and the solution, resembles our own practices and 
methods, prevalent in this School, and indicates that the Engineering Sub- 
section is abreast of modern instructional methods, in vogue, in what is 
probably the most important of modern armies. The text is accompanied 
by an excellent map and several sketches. 

The general situation involves a division (13th Infantry Division) 
operating on the flank of an army. Its mission is to cover the flank of the 
army, in case of attack, to gain time for the movement of reserves; this 
consideration involves occupation and organization of the ground, in cer- 
tain localities (Cote d’Essey). The successive steps: (a) The army calls 
for a plan of work, extending over a period of 7 days; a detailed program, 
showing types of defensive works, priorities, employment of units. The 
decision is made to organize the M.L.R. with a continuous band of wire 
(5 meters), bomb-proof M.G. emplacements, and firing trenches (through 
the first phase), selection of centers of resistance, O.P’s. and signal com- 
munications. 

Then follows an analysis of the ground, to determine the trace; par- 
ticular attention was paid to terrain unfavorable for tanks. 

The reserve battle ‘position was then located and, on the flank, con- 
nected by a switch position with the main battle position and was run 
through wooded areas, for camouflage. 

The study terminates with a calculation of man-hours involved with 
various tasks. The author arrives at the conclusion that “the combat 
troops of a unit (Div.) are of insufficient strength to carry the organization 
of a sector, through all phases; the High Command should therefore arrange 
for additional man-power, from reserves, or available engineer units. 


v.MANTEY, Oberst, German Army.—Practical hints for the pursuit 
of military historical studies. {[Praktische Winke fiir das Anfassen 
kriegsgeschichtlicher Studien.] (Militaér-Wochenblatt, 25 December 
1931) Translated by Major A. Vollmer 


Since the officer must at present occupy himself more with industrial, 
political and technical questions, little time is left for what was already a step- 
child, military history. Thus it becomes necessary to cover a large field 
in a short time. How best to do this? f 

It is peculiar how easily there is lost among the people and even in 
the Army, that faculty, demanded by war, for operations and leadership. 


— 
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Our military journals show that the view is of a narrow field, as if seen 
through blinders. The danger is the greater inasmuch as our national de- 
fense establishment is restricted, and economy measures permit only of 
exercises by small units. Not tactical measures, but the great operations 
are decisive in warfare. No training trips, however magnificiently conceived, 
will reveal causes, execution, measures and counter-measures, with their 
frictions and conflicts, as military history does. 

The novice approaches such a gigantic field unwillingly, does not know 
where or how to begin, and makes great difficulties for himself before he 
gets to the kernel of the matter. I am of the opinion that one must divide 
the field into (1) that which is necessary in order to arrive at a judgment 
and attain experiences and (2) that which one may pursue superficially, 
just to get the sense of it. Both go together, hand in hand, according to 
one’s inclination. It is first necessary to get a birds-eye view. 

For study there is but one practical source, the archives (The World 
War 1914-1918—Reichsarchiv). It presents a composition of all possible 
sources. But the officer will never get through its 4000 pages. Thus he 
must seek other means if he is to get the birds-eye view: Kuhl’s or Schwarte’s 
“World War,” or the Map Portfolios, by Colonel v. Mantey (issued to 
date: ‘‘Border Battles of the West Front in August 1914”; ‘‘The Campaign 
of the Marne and the Battle of the Marne”; ‘The Summer Campaign 
of 1914 in the East’; “The Autumn Campaign of 1914 in the East’’). 
The map portfolios give a general picture, at least for 1914. (The condensed 
text accompanying each of these volumes is as yet not translated into 
English, but translation is contemplated.) 

The system of the Archive facilitates the general picture. It separates 
operations from decisions and estimates. But it is advisable to begin on 
the map material. Comparison of the maps with each other reveals the 
progress of the operations, the groupings of forces, the main effort or critical 
point. Some brooding over the maps saves time and gives one a quick in- 
sight into the situation. 

After one has gotten enough of the situation from the maps then one 
turns to the table of contents, particularly that of the section concerning 
“Conduct.”” The different command posts are dealt with separately, and 
one begins at the very highest, the army direction. It is advisable to mark 
the maps with charcoal designating the situation of units. Keep the text 
marked to tie it in with the maps, and to retain the place and thread of 
the narrative. Thus one augments the picture by the ideas of the leaders, 
and, where desired, by the narrative of their execution. 

Let us see the way one should attack an operation, be it for a lecture, 
or self-instruction. Let us take as the example the battles on the Przasnysz 
from the 17th to 28th February 1915. Our subject calls for Vol. VII (Reichs- 
archiv—‘‘Der Weltkrieg 1914-1918. Winter und Friihjahr 1915.’’ [The 
World War 1914-1918. Winter and spring 1915]). Since the table of contents 
does not mention these battles the table of maps aids us. There we find on 
Maps 9 and 14 the situations of the front against Russia on 7 and 26 Feb- 
ruary 1915. We learn from them that Przasnysz lies in the area of the 
Gallwitz group and we find Map 13, sketches K and L cover respectively 
the battles of February 9 to March 13, February 18 to 25, and the with- 
drawal of the 25 to 28 February 1915. If one compares these maps one 
easily gets the high points of a picture of the operations. No one should 
fail to use the map material first. 

If one compares Maps 9 and 14 one sees a shift of forces from the army 
center to one of the wings; one sees our Tenth Army moved from the area 
Insterburg—Tilsit on Map 9 to Grodno on Map 14. The events which hap- 
pened here are given to us on Map 12, Winter Battle in Masuria. For the 
south: Map 10, Battle of the Carpathians. On the Russian side we see a 
similar movement but also one from west of Warsaw to the East Prussian 
south border which is meant to cut off our Eighth and Tenth Armies. It 
is clear that our Eastern Command had to reckon on such a possibility 
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and prepare for it. This did in fact happen and resulted in the battles of 
the East Prussian south front. The maps further show that the Russians 
did not or could not summon the forces needed for this important situation. 
To learn this is interesting and of this the text tells us. In contrast we learn 
that our leadership solved its mission offensively—the mission of guarding 
the back of the Eighth and Tenth Armies and so afforded itself a hole 
for a devastating blow at Przasnysz, but then had to retire. All this the 
maps teach us. The general picture has been created. 

Now we go to the text under III B, ‘‘Battles in East Prussia,” from 
page 153 to page 297. Herein there are 66 pages of winter battle. Certainly 
it is interesting to work through the 144 pages, but questionable whether 
one has time. For our subject the working through of the winter battles 
is not necessary. For this section the Maps 11 and 12 gives us a picture of 
the great encirclement of the Tenth Russian Army. 

It is necessary, rather, to determine how the situation developed be- 
cause only in this manner can we understand all the decisions. Likewise 
the frame in which our operations occurred must be kept in mind. So for 
the execution remains only pages 243 to 256. This seems little, but is really 
an extensive area. Therefore we do not go into individual events. 

We deal at Przasnysz with operations extending over several days 
in which all possible troops were collected; a considerable mixture of troops 
resulted. So, from my experience I say: Sketch, sketch, sketch! Only in 
this way can one hold on to the situations, stop today and have the pic- 
ture in mind completely three days from now. Economize time! My expe- 
riences taught me that one does well if one will mark the text three days 
ahead according to the Archive maps and then to complete the picture 
by the reading of the text as one needs it, always keeping track of the neigh- 
bor units and the enemy, through the information. 

I shall now refer to the search for the thread of the narrative. For 
this our example with its many little units is especially suited. Often a 
unit appears suddenly, one does not know where it comes from 
or how. This is true even if one sketches-in units. This often oc- 
curs even in the Archive work, due to the need of condensation. In 
this problem the Index of Troops which refers to the page numbers can 
be helpful. It must be mentioned that many a unit sometimes occurs 
as a brigade, sometimes as a half division. it is therefore preferable be- 
fore beginning work to become familiar with the combat organization, 
including the reinforcements and depletions. 

When the German side is completed one turns to the enemy side, then 
to the discussion which follows each section of operations, and finally to 
the review, generally at the end of each volume. It is not advisable to read 
the last two first. 

After one has understood the operations it is well to read the other 
authorities, namely the diaries of the participants such as Falkenhayn, 
Hindenburg, Ludendorff, etc. Since the opinions differ, different points of 
view will thus be gained. It is valuable, also, to follow the continuity as 
the participant gives it. Only thus does one come to a judgment about the 
leaders themselves, and lives through their worries more realistically than 
if one were simply to learn the completed story of the Archive work. 

One’s own “‘write up’”’ of the work will be practicable when one is able 
to survey the bulk of the material and its structure. This involves a mastery 
of the kernel of the matter, why the goal was reached or not reached, how 
the enemy’s action affected our plans, what lessons one can draw and how 
the operations would result with the newer weapons. 

For lectures, a mastery of material is more important than to waste 
time in “write up.” Effect is lost when lectures are read. Clear map pres- 
entation fascinates the auditors and helps to overcome the embarrassment 
of the lecturer. The value of maps is graphic representation. If the terrain 
is determining then the maps must show it. 


= 
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The results of the study should include the estimates of different 
leaders, their decisions, the execution, cooperation of forces in time and 
space, employment of different combat methods in different sectors of the 
front, terrain, weather, and morale. Especially must be presented what 
war demands. How often it seemed that a unit was at the end of its strength, 
yet accomplished the impossible at the urging of the Command. It is neces- 
sary to show whether the attainment of the goal was preceded by sufficient 
preparation, and that, at a critical point, one cannot be too free in the 
expenditure of the forces. 

Generally the rear elements are insufficiently covered, and yet for every 
operation the smooth functioning of supply was a necessity to success. 
Many operations were wrecked by inadequate supply, however brilliantly 
conceived. 

The observer forgets too easily that today the maps lie before us and 
that at the time no one knew what the outcome would be. He is able to 
see how easily troop movements would have guaranteed success. He sees 
how every move on one side could or should be followed in due time by a 
move on the other side. This leads often to self-delusion. 


Tanks in the Battle of Malmaison, October 1917. {Les chars a la 
bataille (4 octobre 1917).)] (Revue d’Infanterie, January 1932) Ab- 
stracted by Major C.A. Willoughby 


I 


Like the British tanks, at Cambrai, the French tanks gained general 
recognition and favor by their successful employment in the Battle of 
Malmaison (23 October 1917). This operation, according to French views, 
shed light on the proper employment of accompanying tanks. The period 
and the background of Malmaison was one of rigid stabilized fronts and, 
considering the lowered morale of the French, the execution of local at- 
tack with limited objectives; the objective of Malmaison was: ‘“‘(1) to 
force the German artillery to positions north of the Ailette, (2) deprive 
the enemy of observation toward the Aisne, (3) capture the artillery po- 
sitions at Vaudesson-Chavignon, (4) procure positions for enfilading fire 
on the Chemin-des-Dames area.” 


II—THE TERRAIN (MapP No. 1) 


A plateau, north of the Aisne, of 60 kms. extent, average height of 
150-200 meters, dominates adjacent valleys and ieastiiden—ouaetiadier an 
unbroken wall. In its eastern portion, the axial crest is followed by an an- 
cient Roman highway, the Chemin des Dames, for about 20 kms. 

The valleys and slopes are covered by a sandy deposit; the tops of 
elevations, denuded by erosion, are abrupt and precipitous. This is a lime- 
stone region. The intensive artillery preparation had a curious effect on 
this material: before the preparation, there was an average distribution 
of 80-100 shell holes, per hectar; after a frightful intensity of the artillery 
concentrations, the ground was churned up, the pulverized lime-stone 
formed a viscous mass, in the rain, which slowed down the subsequent ad- 
vance of the tanks. 


III—TuHE ENemy (Map No. 1) 


The Germans were easily aware of the French attack preparations; 
their decision was to defend, in place. On the day of attack, the German 
dispositions were as follows: 


1st line—6 divisions, each on a front of 2-3 kms. 

2d line—3 divisions 

In reserve—3 divisions 

The artillery density was approximately 12 batteries per km. 
(1800 Batteries, 63 of medium, and heavier calibers.) 


Abstracts—Foreign Articles 


_ Special measures appear to have been taken against tanks, selected 
antitank machine gun nests, painstaking provisions for antitank barrages, 
from battery positions, sufficiently distant, to be out of reach of tanks. 


IV—FRENCH ORGANIZATION FOR ATTACK 


12 divisions, as attack echelons, 2 divisions for support by fire, on the 
flanks. The attack was repeatedly rehearsed (Champlieu) with special 
emphasis on team-play between assault battalions and accompanying tanks. 

The artillery support was formidable: 1850 pieces (1 piece for 6 m. 
of front) an average density, per km. of front, of: 16 batteries 75 mms, 
13 batteries medium artillery, 11 batteries G.P.F., 2 batteries trench artil- 
lery. In preparation and concentration fires 2,000,000 rounds of 75 mms. 
and 800,000 rounds, other calibers, were expended. 


TANK ORGANIZATIONS 


The prestige of tanks had suffered from the unsuccessful employment, 
in the operation of Laffaux (April 16, 1917); the losses in tanks were 45%, 
in personnel 25°. Like General Fuller, who stubbornly maintained British 
confidence, the French General Etienne was able to hold the confidence 
of French G.H.Q. 

The types employed were as follows: 


Tank Schneider.— Weight, 15 tons 
Armament: 75 mm gun—2 machine guns 
Motor: 60 H.P.—Speed: 2-4 kms. 
Tank Saint Chamond.— Weight, 24 tons 
Armament: One 75 mm gun—4 machine guns 
Speed: 2-8 kms. per hour 
Organization: Groupe (Co.) 12 tanks (3 per Battery) 
5 Groups were employed at la Malmaison 
3 Groups “‘Schneider” (30 tanks—2 Radio tanks) 
2 Groups “St. Chamond” (28 tanks—2 Radio tanks) 
Special repair units were organized to serve each combat echelon. 


The tactical employment, in general terms, was defined as follows: 


Breakthrough, by surprise, the action of the tank in a certain sense, 
becomes a substitute for the artiliery preparation; 

Attack on wide front and secure objectives, in depth; 

By disrupting the enemy organization, facilitate the advance of 
friendly troops. 


This basic idea was subsequently modified, to this extent: The tank 
“extends or prolongs’’ the artillery action; practicable routes for tanks, 
across the difficult shell-hole area may be prepared by accompanying in- 
ony The sad experience of April 16 (Laffaux) gave certain valuable in- 

ications: 


It is risky to maintain a close formation, in advance, or even 
deploy in sight of the enemy; 

Friendly artillery support is usually required, in initial stages 
of the advance; 

A penetration, by tanks alone, cannot maintain itself; 

Further ideas were developed, to regularize tank action; 

Tanks ‘‘complete’’ the action of artillery; 

Liaison with infantry assault echelons, based on combined training. 


The tank operation to be studied in every conceivable detail, par- 
ticularly as regards routes of advance, etc., based upon close reconnais- 
sance and the comparative study of aerial photographs. 


| 
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GENERAL DISPOSITIONS 


G.H.Q. ordered a preliminary ground reconnaissance by a compe- 
tent tank expert. His reconnaissance determined exclusively the suitability 
of the terrain for tank operations. His recommended allotment of tanks 
was generally adopted except in one important particular: reserve tanks; 
this omission was to become critical. For other details, see Map 1, Sketch 
1. Without going too deeply into attack orders (pp. 70-73) the operation 
was conceived as a limited objective attack, with a main effort in direction: 
Colombe-Chavignon. The mass of attack was composed of 3 corps of 4 
divisions each. 

These divisions operated on a front varying from 1000-2000 meters- 
The infantry action was identical, in all divisions; the interior dispositions 
followed the “Instruction sur les actions offensives des grandes unites dans 
la Bataille,’ the so-called ‘“‘square formation,” i.e., 3 battalions—assault 
echelon, 3 battalions in support, 3 battalions in reserve. 


The assault battalions, in turn, employed 2 companies in the first 
line and one company in reserve. Machine gun units were generally dis- 
tributed among the companies, by section or platoons. 

The artillery was distributed as follows: all 75’s assigned to direct 
support of assault divisions (this gave some of them as much as 30 
batteries); the divisions making the main effort (38, 43, 13) disposed of 
one piece for every 20 m. of front. 


The artillery preparation was to extend over four days. The artillery 
fire, during the attack, consisted mainly of a rolling barrage of 75’s, rein- 
forced by medium calibers. 


In each division, a liaison plane followed the advance and another 
plane, on artillery mission, paid particular attention to movements of 
reserve. 


TANK DISPOSITIONS 
The assignment of tank groups (12 tanks) was as follows: 


38th Division: Group ‘“‘Schneider’”’ A.S. 12 
43d Division: Group ‘‘Schneider’”’ A.S. 8 
13th Division: Group “Schneider” A.S. 11 
27th Division: Group ‘St. Chamond”’ A.S. 31 
28th Division: Group “‘St. Chamond”’ A.S. 33 


The Group commanders established their C.P. at the Division C.P., 
or infantry C.P.; liaison officers to all other C.P’s. 


The tactical possibilities and power of resistance of each type were 
considered, in assigning missions: the ‘‘Schneider’’ deep objectives, the 
“h. Chamond,” equipped with a gun of longer range but regarded as 
more vulnerable, terrain for observation and fire. The action was outlined 
as follows: At H-hour, the tanks follow the infantry. In the advance, tanks 
intervene automatically in removing local obstacles, in direct support of 
the infantry. 

On arrival at the first objective, the tanks cover the infantry, while 
the latter organizes the ground, then return to a “rallying point,’’ ready 
for other missions (counterattack). 

At H+4 hour (second phase of advance) the tanks precede the in- 
fantry, for direct support. 

Upon capture of the intermediate objective, to take up surveillance, 
prepared against counterattack. 

The repair sections, to coordinate their movements with the progress 


of the attack; to establish repair points along a prescribed axis of advance 
(near the Corps axial road). 


Abstracts—Foreign Articles 


A tendency toward wider combat zones. {Aufgelockerte Fronten.] 
(Militar-Wochenblatt, 11 March 1932) Abstracted by Major C.A. 
Willoughby 


In the days of huge armies (1914), there was justifiable concern re- 
garding available space on the battlefield. The Field Service Regulations 
of that time, devoted preferential attention to cases “‘when strong forces 
operate in limited areas” ( Vol. I—45). Today, armies of reduced strength, 
should consider the case ‘‘where weak forces are operating in extensive 
areas.”’ Certain French divisions (maneuvers of 1930) operated with a 
front of 25 kms. The German front of 12 kms, per division, as practiced 
in the ‘‘cadre’’ maneuvers (terrain exercises of 1930) compares unfavorably 
with the French figure. The author considers the prescribed formations, 
and width of front archaic (3-4 kms, per division, 400-800 m. per battalion). 

The battalion of 1906, without machine guns, in that period, was 
assigned a combat front of 450 m. Since that time, the increase in fire 
power (36 M.G.) within the battalion was 175° 

The traditional idea of the “‘shock action” of infantry has been largely 
replaced by the idea of ‘‘superiority of fire,’’ i.e., the early and full em- 
ployment of fire power. 

The outstanding characteristic of the employment of machine gun 
fire is “‘enfilading fire.’’ However, for that most effective fire ‘gaps in the 
line” are a prerequisite. (F.S.R. III, 185 states correctly, ‘‘M.G. fire can 
be employed with greatest effect, if gaps in the line can be utilized.’’) 

It may be concluded, therefore, that the infantry, at least, can adopt 
wider frontages. 

The emphasis laid upon ‘“‘depth”’ is clearly traceable to the abnormal 
practices in stabilized warfare. The frontages were reduced to offset the 
terrific wastage in man power. 

As things are today, whenever an enemy with superior numbers is 
encountered, a narrow front is exposed to envelopment, from the outset. 
Present regulations contain many hints toward the employment of wider 
fronts, favoring it at times (F.U.G.26 “‘wider fronts are obtainable by provid- 
ing out gaps or intervals,”’ F.U.G. 286 ‘Intervals enable the application of 
fire of units, in rear,’’ ete.), and opposing it, at other times, by pointing 
out “‘difficulties of control and danger of over-extension.”’ 

This danger can be obviated by an intelligent location of the gap, 
the selection of terrain or topographical features, that can be held lightly, 
or which can be dominated by fire. 

The modern conception of ‘main effort’’ is based on weakening other 
parts of the front, or ignoring them completely. Our ‘“‘General Principles” 
state: “The zone of attack can be appreciably widened by the selection 
of several points of attack. The enemy positions, between these attack 
areas, will be isolated and will fall through fianking action. 

Epitor’s Note: There has been a controversy in this magazine, regarding the employ- 


ment of “‘rigid zones of action,” as compared with a more elastic form of advance, in combat. 
The present article belongs to this category, and contains a number of interesting reflections.) 
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Baumont, Maurice.—The fall of the Kaiser. (Translation from the 
French by E. Ibbetson James.) 1931 ...M 9403-E4-E.44-B92 (WI) 


CONTENTS: Preface; Before abdication; The ninth of November at Spa; The ninth of 
November at Berlin; The attitude of the Army; Conclusion; Index. 


REVIEWED BY MAJor O. ALLEN 


This book presents in an interesting narrative the conditions con- 
fronting the Kaiser, the government, the armed forces and the people 
in the period preceding the decision of the German government to ask for 
an armistice. 

The subject is presented in four phases. The first period ‘“‘Before the 
Abdication,” begins on October 15, 1917, at which time the Kaiser ap- 
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parently began to realize the hopelessness of the situation, but yet could 
not bring himself to believe that all was lost. The second period covers 
the various conferences held at German Headquarters at Spa on November 
9. The third period shows the political and civilian situation existing at 
Berlin on November 9; while the fourth period is devoted to the attitude 
of the army officers as to whether dependence could be placed on the army 
to support the Kaiser in quelling the revolution occurring throughout 
Germany. 

The question of whether the Kaiser voluntarily abdicated or whether 
his abdication was at the insistence of the German government is answered 
in this book. Had the Kaiser not agreed to abdicate it is apparent that 
such a decision would have been forced upon him. The German government 
was anxious to have the Kaiser abdicate believing that better terms could 
be secured from the Allies. The Chancellor, Prince Max, appealed to the 
Kaiser, and said ‘‘Your abdication has become necessary . . . to fulfil your 
mission as the Peacemaking Emperor to the end. The abdication might 
produce a decisive turn in the course of the peace negotiations.”’ In his 
‘‘Memoirs” the Kaiser assumes the responsibility of making the decision 
to abdicate on the grounds “that I could best serve the interests of my 
dear country.’ 

The sources from which the material was accumulated are the memoirs, 
individual and joint memoranda, diaries, newspaper reports, and state- 
ments made before the Reichstag Committee of Inquiry. The book is 
written in a very interesting manner and should be of interest to the G-2 
Section of the School. 


Blin, Colonel.—Histoire de l'organisation et de la tactique des 
differentes armes. {History of the ee and tactics of 
the different arms.| Paris, 1931. 506-A3 


CONTENTS: Artillerie; Cavalerie; Infanterie. 


REVIEWED BY MAJor C.A. WILLOUGHBY 


This booklet is an outline of the historical development of the tactics 
of all arms, with a view to furnish a condensed review-text for candidates 
for admission to the Ecole Supérieure de Guerre. It is divided into 3 prin- 
cipal parts, devoted to infantry, cavalry and artillery. The development 
of organization and tactics during the World War, is treated with more 
detail and all current training regulations up to 1930 are briefly analyzed. 

While dedicated to a special local purpose (Ecole Supérieure de Guerre) 
this little work is a handy, condensed guide to general tactics. 


Boycott, A.G.The elements of imperial defence. A study of the 
geographical features, material resources, communications, got 
organization of the British Empire. 1931. oes 942-C 

CONTENTS: The growth of the British Empire; Political organization of the British Em- 
pire; Defence organization of the British Empire; The material resources of the British Em- 
ire; Great Britain and Northern Ireland; The Dominions of Canada and Newfoundland; 
he Dominion of Australia; The Dominion of New Zealand; The Dominion of the Union of 

South Africa; The Irish Free State; British possessions in Africa; Anglo-Egyptain Sudan; 

The Empire of India; The middle-eastern area; The sea communications of the British Empire 

~—Communications in the Atlantic Ocean; Communications in the Mediterranean Sea and the 

Indian Ocean; Communications in the Pacific Ocean; Communications by air; Communica- 

tion by cables and wireless telegraphy; The defence services of the British Empire; Index. 


REVIEWED BY MAJOR W.E. CHAMBERS 


This book summarizes the history, political organization, geographical 
features, material resources, man power, communications, problems of 
defense, and defense forces of the British Empire. Great Britain, the Do- 
minions, India, and mandated territories are covered in varying degrees 
of detail. Each chapter is followed by a bibliography, and most chapters 


Book Reviews 


contain a map, but in many cases the map is so inadequate as to be of 
little value. Chapter XVII, Communications in the Pacific Ocean, should 
be of particular interest to the United States army officer. 

According to British reviewers, Boycott’s book contains so many 
errors as to facts, figures, and theories that Cole’s military geography, 
the present standard British work on this subject, is to be preferred. 

This book should be of special interest to the G-2 Section. 


Brinton, Jasper Yeates.—The mixed courts of Egypt. 1930 962 


CONTENTS: Preface; Origin of the mixed courts; The diplomatic battle; Fifty years; The 
mixed courts and martial law; The judiciary; The parquet; The jurisdiction of the mixed 
courts; Organization and judicial methods; The law of the mixed courts; Procedure; Proving 
the case; Criminal jurisdiction; The government before the courts; The administrative machine; 
The bar and legal education; The mixed courts and other judicial institutions; Lawmaking 
for foreigners and the legislative functions of the mixed courts; Reforming the reform; Con- 
clusion; Appendix. 


REVIEWED BY LIEUTENANT COLONEL E.O. SAUNDERS 


“The Mixed Courts of Egypt are the dominating judicial institutions 
of the country. They correspond broadly to the federal judicial system of 
the United States. All litigation which involves a foreign party or a foreign 
interest, except suits between persons of the same nationality, comes before 
them. With a personnel of seventy judges, two-thirds of whom are for- 
eigners selected from the principal countries of the world, the courts have 
an output of some forty thousand written opinions. No law affecting for- 
eigners can be enacted in Egypt without the approval of the Mixed Courts. 
They guarantee to foreigners as complete a protection of legal rights as 
exist in any country in the world. The Egyptian government is subject 
to their jurisdiction and their judgments. On the one hand they are a part 
of the judicial system of the Egyptian State; on the other, they are under 
the protection of a dozen foreign nations.” 

The author of ‘“‘The Mixed Courts of Egypt” is an American citizen 
appointed by the Egyptian Government a member of the Court of Appeals 
of the Mixed Courts system above described. In his book he sketches the 
origin of the Courts, follows their history through half a century, con- 
siders with minute particularity the “judicial machine actually at work with 
a summary of the principal problems connected with its probable future 
activities.” 

The text can not fail to be of value to the student interested in the 
solution of the international problem of extraterritoriality, now existing 
in China and which must be solved at an early date. 


Callwell, Major-General Sir C.E.— ueemees of a dug-out, 

1914-1918. M 9403-E4-D.42 

CONTENTS: The outbreak of War; Early days at the War Office; Lord Kitchener's start’ 
Lord Kitchener's later record; The Dardanelles; Some experiences in the War Office; Further 
experiences in the War Office; The Near East; Other side-shows; The munitions question; 
Councils, committees, and cabinets; Some inter-Allied conferences; A first mission to Russia; 
A second mission to Russia; The Russian bungle; Catering for the Allies; The press; Some 
criticisms, suggestions, and generalities. 


REVIEWED BY MAJor H.F. NICHOLS 


Major General Sir C.E. Callwell, K.C.B., had, a few months prior 
to the outbreak of the World War, ceased to belong to the ‘‘Reserve of 
Officers,’ having passed the age limit for colonels. Hence the title of this 
book refers to his being dug out of his civil occupations to return to military 
work and not to the burrows on the Western Front. During the next four 
years, General Callwell was in a position to see much of what was back of 
the British scenery in the Great War. 
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In August, 1914, he relieved General Henry Wilson as Director of 
Military Operations on the latter’s departure for France. From then on, 
he was closely connected with the staff work in London and occasionally 
served as Deputy Chief of the Imperial General Staff. He writes interest- 
ingly, and with rare British humor, of Lord Kitchener, the new Secretary 
of State, under whom much of his earlier work was performed. In succeed- 
ing chapters, he gives much of the inside history of the political aspects 
of the ill-fated Gallipoli expedition, and in so doing pays his respects to 
the cumbersome political organization, ‘‘The Dardanelles Commission.” 
Following Gallipoli, he discusses other military efforts outside the main 
theater of operations on the Western Front, the so-called ‘“‘side shows,”’ 
such as the Saloniki affair, the African expeditions, and the conquest of 
Mesopotamia. He discusses, with some basis of authority, the munitions 
question and the over-crediting of Lloyd George with its solution; councils, 
committees, and cabinets; and Inter-Allied conferences, in many of which 
he was a participant. 

In 1916, he made two trips on missions to Russia; on the first to con- 
fer with General Alexeieff, the Russian Chief of the General Staff, and, 
on the second, to again visit with Alexeieff and to proceed on to Tiflis to 
discuss affairs with Grand Duke Nicholas. On these trips he dined with 
the Emperor, and had close dealings with General Polivanoff, the War 
Minister, and M. Sazonoff, the Foreign Minister, and many of the impor- 
tant Russians of that period. In all, he saw much of Russia and its people, 
and he gives the reader an illuminating account of conditions in that 
country during the year prior to the Bolshevik revolution. 

His final chapters deal with the press, and with “‘some criticisms, 
suggestions, and generalities.” 

The author is a man of experience, reputation, and authority, and, 
although he writes in a chatty vein, he paints an interesting picture from 
the point of view of the staff man at home and abroad. However, he gives 
but few dates and discusses events in so sketchy a manner that the book 
is recommended only to the general reader. 


Winston S.—The unknown war. The Eastern Front. 
M 9403-J.47-A 
CONTENTs: Preface; The dusk of H g; The n of Bosnia; Towards the abyss; 
The murder of the Archduke; The Austrian pe oir The fronts and the combatants; Decla- 
rations of war; The mobilization interval; The assembly of the eastern armies; Austria against 
Russia; The battle of Lemberg; The invasion of East Prussia; The battle of Tannenberg; 
The first Masurian Lakes; The second round; The battle of Lodz; East or West?; The winter 
battle; Beyond the Dardanelles; The fall of Warsaw; The reckoning with Serbia; Falkenhayn 
returns to the West; Brusilov’s offensive; The Russian collapse; Appendixes; Index. 


REVIEWED BY LIEUTENANT COLONEL A. GIBSON 


It is interesting to note that this book has been evaluated highly from 
the widely divergent viewpoint of the “Atlantic Monthly” and Mr. Frank 
H. Simonds. The ‘‘Atlantic Monthly” values its style and the clear and 
interesting manner in which it presents to the lay reader the complex 
situations of the Eastern Front. 

So competent an authority as Mr. Frank H. Simonds believes that 
the titanic events of the Eastern Front in the World War have for the 
first time been brought out of that fog which has surrounded them up to 
the present and that Churchill has presented them with clarity and per- 
spective and in their proper relation to the events in the other theaters 
of operation. 

“In all the vast and Himalayan-bulked literature of the greatest 
struggle in human history, the narrative of Churchill stands in a place 
by itself because no other writer in any language has been able quite as 
completely to make great events live and famous men seem real.” 

The book of Churchill’s is then the single volume so far produced which 
supplies even an adequate notion of this phase of the great struggle. 
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Book Reviews 


The writer of this review agrees with both the “Atlantic Monthly” 
and Mr. Frank H. Simonds in their evaluations of Churchill’s book. 

Military students who read this book will be particularly pleased 
with the most liberal use of sketch maps and diagrams throughout the 
book. It almost amounts to having an animated movie of the campaigns 
on the Eastern Front unrolled before you. The typography of the book 
aids in making it attractive. 

The Rumanian campaign and the Dardanelles Expedition have been 
covered in Churchill’s ‘World Crisis” series. Therefore, no space is given 
in this book to the Rumanian campaign. While frequent mention is made 
of the import of the Dardanelles venture to the strategy of the World War 
as a whole, the details are left to his other book. 

Winston Churchill has been such a variegated and picturesque char- 
acter in British as well as in world affairs, and he has had such an important 
and controversial part in the events about which he writes that he is likely 
to be discredited as an important historian, apriori. 

Again the reader may have the feeling that any book on history that 
is such easy and delightful reading cannot be the product of that painful 
and exact research which we know must precede even an approximation 
to the truth of events. 

While we must give consideration to the possible unconscious bias 
that may affect the author’s statements, yet it is believed that the book 
has great weight and value as a history of events and as a presentation of 
the strategic and tactical principles involved. 

Churchill had a personal knowledge and experience of men and events 
bearing upon the World War, before, during and after the War, more 
extensive than any one who has written on the subject as a whole. 

He has probably had access to documents that would be available to 
few historians. The positions which he held before and during the War 
made him take a world wide view of the catastrophe. 

He had training and experience as an officer in the British Army before 
and during the War and had achieved some success as a journalist and as 
a writer of books on military subjects. Of course part of his success was due 
to family prestige but the bulk of it to his own deserving. 

He served in the British Army several years before the South African 
War. He was with Kitchener in the Omdurman campaign and wrote a 
book on the expedition. During the South African War he was a prisoner 
of the Boers, and later a war correspondent. As First Lord of Admiralty 
at the outbreak of the War he had the British fleet in instant readiness. He 
was largely responsible for the Dardanelles venture. He sent a naval divi- 
sion to help relieve Antwerp and went there himself. 

Resigning from the British Cabinet because of differences of opinion, 
he served for a time in France as a major in the Grenadier Guards. 

In July 1917 he became Minister of Munitions. After the War he 
became Secretary of State for War and Air and conducted the demobili- 
zation of between 4 and 5 million men. He was later Secretary of State for 
the Colonies and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

He certainly has reviewed what happened in the world from a won- 
derful vantage point. He seems to have a very sane, fair and well-balanced 
judgment of what took place. He speaks with consideration and sympathy 
for all the peoples engaged in the War including those who fought against 
Great Britian. 

His books are carefully documented and give evidence of great effort 
on his part to arrive at the truth. : . 

“The Unknown War” should be considered in connection with his 
other books on the World War as follows: 


The World Crisis, 1911-1918 
The Aftermath (The World Crisis, 1918-1928). 
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The Encyclopaedia Britannica, in characterizing Churchill, gives 
what (correctly or incorrectly) is probably a very general opinion of him: 
“Enormous, vigorous, industry, imagination and patriotism but insuf- 
ficient judgment and discretion.’ Probably as a result of the latter part 
of this characterization some who read the ‘‘Unknown War’ will have 
many question marks in their minds as to the accuracy of factual statements 
made and the soundness of judgment expressed. 

This book is of great interest and value to the general military reader 
and is of particular value to the instructor who is preparing material on 
the Eastern Front. 


Fuller, George W.—A history of the Pacific northwest. 1931. 979 
CONTENTS: Foreword; The Pacific northwest; The aborigines; Explorers—by sea; Ex™ 
lorers—by land; Fur traders—North west company; Fur traders—Pacific fur company; 
r traders—Hudson’s Bay Company; Missionary pioneers; Whitman massacre and Cayuse 
War; Oregon boundary dispute; Settling the country; Beginnings of government; Indian 
uprising—Blockhouse era; Steptoe disaster and Wright campaign; Later Indian wars—Chief 
Joseph; Social life of the pioneers; Political subdivision and growth; Economic growth—mining 
oe eens Further economic growth; List of governors of territories and states; 
otes; Index. 


REVIEWED BY MAJoR E.S. JOHNSTON 


This history, by the Librarian of the Spokane Public Library, Secre- 
tary of the Eastern Washington State Historical Society, is an account 
of the “only region added to the Union of the States by discovery, explor- 
ation, and occupation.” It is the region believed to have been the first 
settled home of the American Indian, in North America, after the migra- 
tion of his forbears from Asia. At one time it supported a large Indian pop- 
ulation, whose culture is a matter of great interest to the various sciences 
which are endeavoring to explore the background of the early (Red) Amer- 
icans. This region is the only part of the United States, which, prior to 
its organization by Congress, was jointly held and ruled by the nationals 
of Great Britain and the United States, under their own provisional govern- 
ment. 

This history discusses the geology and physiography of the region, 
and presents an account of its aborigines, early white explorers, traders, 
missionaries, and settlers, its various Indian wars, its political background, 
its settlement and governmental organization. The book closes with a 
discussion of the economic geography of the region. 

This volume of 383 pages, includes 40 pages of notes by way of docu- 
mentation, and a good index. It is of special interest to the G-2 Section in 
connection with the course in military geography. 


Fuller, Major-General J.F.C.—Lectures on F.S.R. II. 1931..M 506-A4.42 


COoNTENTs: Introduction; Armed forces, their command and the principles of war; Fighting 
troops, their characteristics and armament; Strategical preliminaries to joining battle; Battle; 
Information; Protection; The attack; The defence; Night operations; Warfare in undeveloped 
and semi-civilized countries; Movements by sea, land and air; Orders, instructions, reports 
and messages; Intercommunication. 


REVIEWED BY MaJor E.S. JOHNSTON 


As usual, General Fuller provides us in this latest book with pene- 
trating comments, pro and con, on existing doctrine, and with not a few 
illuminating new ideas. 

Among the practical suggestions are the means to be employed in 
providing secrecy of plan by special indoctrination of personnel who may 
be captured, and of personnel in and around command posts, whose chatter 
is a source of danger to efforts at achieving surprise. 

He also suggests a special form of antitank trench obstacle, and points 
to the-use of intrenching machines to supplement the slow and painful 
labor of men. 
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Under present conditions he regards stabilization as inevitable in any 
general European war, even thew it is the “road to mutual defeat.” 
He deplores the present tendency > neglect the teaching of its technique, 
because its occurrence is inevitable; but he believes that emphasis on mo- 
bile warfare is correct, because it is the way to victory. The only method 
of achieving it, however, he believes to be through the tank. 

General Fuller’s comments on antitank defense are given point by 
the recent British maneuvers (see Liddell Hart in the “Infantry Journal,” 
January-February, 1932), which appear to have demonstrated that large 
tank units can maneuver with ease under control, on ordinary terrain, and 
that the present infantry division while en route is helpless against them. 
General Fuller points to the necessity of all-around defense on the 
march and at halts, the employment of numerous tanks and mobile anti- 
tank guns as escorts for advance guards, main troop-columns, and trains, 
and for infantry during the attack, and emphasizes the probability of 
encountering swarms of motor-car combat patrols in mobile warfare and 
in the early stages of any war in civilized countries, whose activities will 
be little if any less pestiferous than those of hostile tanks. 

The tank antitank counterattack and the use of mines to canalize 
hostile tank attacks on the defense are also noted. 

As to organization of the ground, he remarks that the British in France 
lacked a continuing plan and a central control, such as would be afforded 
by the Corps of Engineers in our army. The infantry, seldom for long in 
one place, spent its time in altering (and nullifying), instead of extending, 
the work of its predecessors. 

He suggests a form of double trench, integrated with dugouts, to 
prevent surprise at night; this idea, ridiculed by his army engineer in 1916, 
is now (after the war) established as the standard British practice. He also 
alludes to the admitted utility of siting protective wire in shallow trenches 
or ditches. 

The book closes with a remark typical of the biting but stimulating 
Fuller humor: ‘If intercommunications between events in front and ideas 
behind are not maintained, then two battles will be fought—a mythical 
headquarters battle and an actual front-line one. In which case the real 
enemy is to be found in our own headquarters. Whatever doubt exists as 
regards the lesson of the last war, this is one which cannot be controverted.”’ 

be a is of interest to all officers and especially to all sections of 
this School. 


Galet, Lieutenant-General._Albert, King of the Belgians in the 
Great War. His military activities and experiences set down 
with his approval. (Translation by Major-General Sir Ernest 
Swinton). 1931 = ....M 9403-E4-D.493-B92 (AL) 


CONTENTS: Translator’s foreword; Before the opening of hostilities: Anticipations of war; 
The king takes me into his service; The military activities of the King in anticipation of war 
from November, 1912, to July, 1914; The period between the threat of war and the reception 
of the ultimatum; The organisation of resistance after the reception of the ultimatum; From 
Liege to Antwerp: with the advanced guard: Theories and realities; Meuse or Gette; The 
Belgian Army isolated before the German offensive; The crisis. The part played by the Belgians 
in the battle of the Frontiers: The Belgian Army on the watch in Antwerp; The first sortie 
from Antwerp; The defence of the fortified position of Namur; General considerations upon 
the role of the Belgian Army during the month of August, 1914. The operations round Ant- 
werp: Our communications with the sea threatened; The second sortie from Antwerp; The 
defence of Antwerp. The operations on the Yser: The selection of the position of the Yser; 
The battle of the Yser; The significance of the battle of the Yser; Annexes. 


REVIEWED BY MAJor F.A. DONIAT 


This book covers the operations of the Belgian Army from the out- 
break of the World War until the end of the battle of the Yser which ter- 
minated about November 1, 1914. 

The author was a sort of aide-de-camp to the King throughout this 
time; previous to the War he had been an instructor at the Ecole de Guerre; 
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at the time of writing the book he was Chief of Staff of the Belgian Army. 
The author tells of the operations in what appears to be a very honest and 
candid manner. He minces no words in speaking of the inefficiency that 
existed throughout the Army from the War Department on down. He 
says that even at the outset of the War the Belgian troops could not be 
relied upon for any kind of offensive work even to the extent of launching 
counterattacks when they were on the defensive. 

Again and again the Belgian high command entered into strong argu- 
ments with the French high command because on the one hand the Belgians 
had had enough fighting and on the other the French high command ex- 
pected the Belgians to do some fighting during the period known as ‘“‘The 
race to the Sea.’”’ In one heated interview which they had, General Foch, 
at the termination, stated to King Albert, ‘‘The nations which wish to 
continue their existence as such must defend themselves. At the moment 
when we set out to reconquer Belgium it would seem extraordinary if 
the Belgian Army were not at our side.” 

An interesting historical example of the defense of a river line by the 
cordon system is described. The example is the defense of the Yser. The 
defense was just about to collapse completely when the area in front of 
the Belgian Army was completely inundated by opening the sluice gates 
at Nieuport. 

From the book one gathers that the King was superior to his high rank- 
ing subordinate commanders and staff officers, in common sense, deter- 
mination and the ability to see situations in their correct light. The whole 
Belgian Army had an inferiority complex, which didn’t make them too 
steadfast in their resistance to attacks by Germans, even when the Belgians 
were entrenched behind river lines, and the Germans were not superior 
numerically. 

This book will be of value to the Command and the G-2 Sections. It 
ought to be interesting to any military student. 


Golovine, Lieutenant-General Nicholas N.—The Russian Army 
in the World War. (Economic and social history of the World 
War series.) 1931 M 9403-E4-D.47 


CONTENTS: Editor's preface; Author's The conscription laws; Distribution of 
the burden of conscription; Causes of i rg ion and supp Man power and 
the size of the army; The losses of the army; Combatant and auxiliary forces; Munitions 
of war; Feeding and equipping the army; Transport organization; The spirit of the army 
before the revolution (Campaigns of 1914, 1915, and 1916); Disintegration of 1917; Index; 
List of volumes of the Russian veries. 


REVIEWED BY LIEUTENANT COLONEL E.N. WOODBURY 


In this volume Genera] Golovine demonstrates, in detail, the futility 
of the assumption that a large nation, due to numbers alone, is capable of 
a large effort in war. In this connection this volume should be of particular 
interest to citizens of the United States in that the state of preparedness 
of Russia at the outbreak of the World War was probably better than that 
of the United States. 

The author, by analysis of each essential military requirement, indi- 
cates the cause and effect of lack of preparation. He describes the apathetic 
attitude of the government toward efficient preparation regardless of the 
glaring errors demonstrated in the Russo-Japanese War and regardless 
of repeated efforts of military men to correct these errors. 

Finally the author, by logical approaches, leads up to the inevitable 
culmination of a government’s inefficiency—revolution, resulting in a new 
government. A study of this example should serve as an object lesson to 
government officials who, believing that neglect of the military force 
injures this force only, discover too late that a revolution against the 
government is concocted and organized by the civilian population. 
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Gough, General Sir Hubert.—The Fifth Army. - 
M 9403-H6-C.42-E3-C5C 


CONTENTS: Preface; Introduction; Mons; The Marne—the Aisne-—-Ypres; Neuve Chapelle 
o Loos; The battle of Loos; The winter of 1915-16; The battle of the Somme; Spring 1917; 
The battle of Ypres, 1917; The approach of the storm; The battle of St. Quentin; Appendixes: 


Index. 
REVIEWED BY MAJOR W.C. PHILOON 

The commander of the British Fifth Army from its creation up to 
late afternoon of March 28th, 1918, deserves a hemtae before he and his 
army are condemned too severely for their failure to stop the Germans in 
March 1918. 

In this book the author tells in a plain straightforward manner his 
work during the War. Going to France initially in the first expeditionary 
force in command of a cavalry brigade, he carries on through various 
grades until at 4:30 PM, 28 March 1918 General Rawlinson arrives to take 
over his command as directed by Field Marshal Haig. 

So far as Sir Hubert is concerned he offers no apologies for his own 
errors and he does not deny that he may have made some. He is bitter 
but not unnaturally so, under the circumstances, against Lloyd George 
and some other British politicians. He feels that the Fifth Army was made 
the goat, that it was because the French forces on his right and the British 
Third Army on his left failed to hold as they should have done, that the 
Fifth Army was placed in such a desperate position; that at no time did 
his army collapse; that it fought, as gr re unceasingly, a series of de- 
laying actions from 21 March when the German offensive opened, just as 
his army had expected it to do. He criticizes British G.H.Q. staff for not 
paying closer attention to the difficulties confronting his army, both prior 
to and during the March ordeal. 

The story is told as a good sportsman would tell it. There is exceedingly 
little in defense of himself but much in praise of those under him, both the 
living and the dead. So far as he is concerned he feels that Lloyd George 


et al, did not give him a square deal but that history will give the Fifth 
Army a very great share in the final Allied victory by causing the Germans 
to dash their man-power in such vast numbers against the physically 
slow yielding but spiritually indomitable British Fifth Army. 

All students of the Worid War should read this book. 


Graham, H.E.—The battle of Dora. London, 1931... ..M 502-C 


REVIEWED BY MAJOR W.C. PHILOON 

This little book (British) deals with the use of a mechanized force, 
“an Independent Armored Brigade, ” in two phases of an imaginary cam- 
paign between a nation with an “ultra-modern’”’ army and one with an 
army of about World War vintage. 

The first phase of the operation covers the use of the brigade on a 
detached mission of delaying the approach of hostile reinforcements. The 
second phase deals with its use in conjunction with the remainder of the 
army in its attack on the enemy 

The author admits that he ‘ ‘Man loaded the dice pretty heavily”’ against 
the enemy. His book would be more convincing if they were less so. Never- 
theless, every officer should read this book to broaden his own horizon by 
seeing the pictures of an optimistic and imaginative advocate of mechan- 
ization. 


Grasset, Colonel A.—Montdidier. Le 8 aout 1918 a le 42e Division. 
|Montdidier. The 42nd Division on 8 August 1918.] Paris, 1930. 
_M 9403-J.44:8-U2 
Comms: ropos; Mise en place des Moyens; 
L’Heure H; Le Bois de } mg one Villers-aux-Erables; Mezieres et le Bois du De; Vers Fresnoy- 
en-C haussee; La prise de Fresnoy-en-Ch ; Conclusions; Indes alphabetique des noms 
propres; Table des croquis. 
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REVIEWED BY COLONEL J.A. WOODRUFF 


This is an interesting account of the operations of the 42d French 
Division in the French-British offensive of 8 August 1918 for the reduc- 
tion of the Montdidier salient. The 42d Division was on the left of the 
French First Army and attacked along the Amiens-Roye road with a Ca- 
nadian Corps on its left. It gained about 10 kilometers on this day which 
Ludendorff has called the ‘Black Day for the German Army.” 

There are 18 maps in the book which are excellent and enable the 
reader to follow the text very easily. 

The book is of value to all sections of the School as an excellent ex- 
ample of an attack against a zone, with elaborate preparation, tactical 
and strategic surprise, powerful artillery support, distant objectives, rapid 
penetration, and the use of tanks. 


Grasset, Colonel.—Verdun vu du champ de bataille. /Verdun seen 
from the battlefield.| Paris, 1931... 9403-J.44:6-E 


CONTENTS: Avant-propos; Ce que voulaient les allemands; Les premiers combats a la 
72e division; Apercu rapide de bataille; Conclusion. 


REVIEWED BY COLONEL J.A. WOODRUFF 


This book gives a very short general account of the Battle of Verdun- 
The author gives in a few words the object of the attack by the German 
GHQ, the enormous means employed by them and the few means available 
to the French during the first few days of the battle. The fighting during 
the first days on the front held by the 72d French Division is given in 
considerable detail. The later phases of the battle are covered in a very 
general manner. 

The book has two good sketch maps and a number of views of the 
battlefield. 

The book is of general interest to the Command Section, but not 
as of much value as the author’s other book on Verdun, ‘“‘The first shock 
against the 72d Division.” 


A guide to historical literature. Edited by William comme Allison 
and others. 1931. 903 


CONTENTS: Preface; List of contributors of reviews; Index I-—Table of classification; 
Index II—-Authors, periodicals, and academy publications cited. 


REVIEWED BY MaJor A. VOLLMER 


Attention is invited to Section “J” of this Guide by Frank Maloy 
Anderson, Professor of History, Dartmouth College, entitled “‘Contem- 
porary Times, 1871-1930,’ comprising 57 pages of bibliography (with 
reviews) of material on this period including items 261 to 473 on the World 


ar. 

While other sections of this book may be of collateral value to this 
School, and the book in general has been favorably considered as a reference 
work by competent authority (Henry B. Van Hoeson, Brown University 
Library in “The Library Quarterly” for January 1932, Vol. LI, ; 
page 80) yet the above mentioned Section ‘J’ is of especial interest to 
us and has been commended by an otherwise adverse critic (Godfrey Davies, 
Huntington Library in ‘“‘The American Historical Review” for January 
1932, Vol. 37, No. 2, page 290). 

The value of this section is that it segregates material on each aspect, 
area, period, and phase of the war, gives us the nature of each item, and 
pr ponerse and evaluates the items so segregated. The section has a table 
of contents. 
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Hahn, Major J.E.—The intelligence service within the Canadian 
Corps 1914-1918. 1930... 9403-H5-E3-C.71 


CONTENTS: Preface; Historical resume oa Queer Sir Arthur Currie; Sources of informa- 
tion within an infantry division; The intelligence organization within an infantry division; 
A general survey of the intelligence organization in formations senior to an infantry division; 
Maps and illustrations. 


REVIEWED BY MAJor E.S. JOHNSTON 


Large portions of this absorbing volume, based on a long and variegated 
intelligence experience from a battalion to a division staff, might be incor- 
porated into our own regulations, much to their improvement. The book 
is illustrated with good maps, and is enlivened by reproductions of intel- 
ligence reports and estimates of the situation, and by apt examples drawn 
from the World War. It covers not only trench warfare, but the variations 
necessitated in a highly organized but elastic intelligence system by rea- 
son of the mobile operations of late 1918. 

There is a thorough discussion of all intelligence sources, with a pains- 
taking study of ground observation and a number of examples of informa- 
tion gained from raids, prisoners, documents, ad infinitum (Chapters I-VI). 
The utility of raids as a morale factor is mentioned (p. 60). The disastrous 
results of the failure of a soldier to turn in a captured map are illustrated 
by actual example (p. 54). 

Three years’ experience taught the Canadians that one officer alone 
could not handle my work in the battalion; the result was a set-up 
with a “‘scout officer” who handled patrolling (largely night work), and with 


an “intelligence officer’’ who was expected to spend most of his daylight 
hours checking up OPs and on front-line conditions by personal visits, 
and who, assisted by the scout officer, compiled the necessary reports (p. 69). 
The organization of the aerial-photograph work was thorough, including 
a specially trained enlisted man even at battalion headquarters (p. 70). 
Division headquarters included not only G-2 (as we would call him 
in our service) and a commissioned assistant, but also an especially trained 


intelligence officer to handle interrogations and examine documents and 
photographs (pp. 100 and 113). 

S-2 and G-2 from the battalion up were responsible for the coordina- 
tion of the infantry-artillery team, as this was largely a matter of deter- 
mining and allotting targets (p. 101 et seq.). At corps this involved also a 
special general-staff liaison section with the aviation, and a close asso- 
ciation with the counterbattery office. During actual mobile operations 
daily counterbattery conferences were held, including representatives of 
the general-staff intelligence office, the engineers, the artillery information 
service (and sound-ranging personnel), the balloon company, and corps 
and artillery units (pp. 260-262). 

The necessity for a careful supervision of the map supply was em- 
phasized by an experience in August, 1918, near Amiens, when the Canadian 
Corps was unable to obtain suitable maps, only to find later in its own 
files detailed maps of the old hostile trench system, now reoccupied by the 
enemy, which maps had long ago been filed and forgotten (p. 117). 

In connection with the attack of a zone, the author emphasizes the 
fact that numerous small reconnoitering parties always were a menace 
to secrecy (pp. 188, 227, 228), a point also emphasized by the Australian 
Corps. The detailed discussion of the indications of such an attack from 
the defender’s viewpoint, and of its preparation, to include map study, 
reconnaissance, advance parties of mixed infantry-artillery composition 
to spot targets and to coordinate registration, and to include also rehearsals 
and the study of photos, maps, and ground models, is absorbing reading 
(Chapters XII, XIII). 

The care taken to insure early interrogation of prisoners is notable 
(pp. 39-43, 221). 

The special measures necessary to counteract leakage through pris- 
oners, by proper training of the men, constitute an item of interest to all 
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officers. Enlisted men of all armies generally did not realize the disastrous 
effects of talking too freely, and countermeasures were not initiated till 
late in the War (pp. 42-43). 

An interesting side-issue is the plain indication of the decline of Ger- 
man morale after July 1918 on the British front, and the lack of stiff oppo- 
sition (p. 225). 

The reader puts down this book with a definite impression of the 
very cursory instruction in intelligence in our peace-time schools, and of 
the necessity of the early establishment in war of special and troop schools 
in order to give officers and enlisted men, in numbers, detailed and definite 
instruction on this subject. 

The book is of interest to all officers, and especially to the G-2, G-3, 
and Command Sections of this School. 


M 9403-J.56-D 
ConTENTS: Preface; The Orient A Turkish sea-trip; 


Anzac; Cape Helles; Mainly strategical; Mainly tactical; What we a he What we 
might have done; Some reflections on our military methods; Homeward trac’ Postscript. 


REVIEWED BY MAJor E.S. JOHNSTON 


A fascinating book devoted to deducing from the Dardanelles Cam- 
paign the outstanding military lessons of value to the British Empire: 
namely, the necessity of = personal leadership in the higher echelons, 
and of expert professional knowledge. Colonel Head believes, in common 
with Major General J.F.C. Fuller, that command post leadership nearly 
lost the World War for Britain. He urges that headquarters from brigades, 
inclusive, up must provide representatives (preferably commanders or 
relays of general-staff officers) at the critical spot. Stupid and unimag- 
inative commanders were continued in office during the World War by 
conservatism, through the operations of the defensive class spirit of the 
great body of higher officers who, brave, gallant, but asinine, were enabled 
by censorship to perpetuate a defective leadership tending to class hatred 
and low morale. It is no glory to the British or to any other army, he be- 
lieves, that few of its generals were killed. Opportunities, he points out, 
existed in plenty. The point reminds one of General Fuller’s unfavorable 
comparison on this basis of the World War armies with the American 
Civil War armies. It is, however, a defect, Colonel Head assures us, that 
is being corrected in the British Army of today by the systematic selection 
of natural leaders and professionally keen men as general officers. 

Based on a recent examination of the ground at Gallipoli, Colonel Head 
finds that Achi Baba does not in fact command the narrows at Chanak, 
and that Gaba Tepe is in fact scaleable for foot troops. After a careful 
discussion of the various plans, he selects a landing at Gaba Tepe (or, 
next best, Suvla Bay), and a push across the peninsula, under cover of a 
flanking force on Sari Bahr, to seize the Kilid Bahr plateau, which in fact 
dominates the narrows. This attack would have been directed, according 
to the information available prior to the landing, against Turkish weak- 
ness, and along the shortest line and the best ground to the obiective. If 
the landing were made in Suvla Bay, the route must be north of Sari Bahr, 
and so longer and initially on more difficult but still on practicable ground. 

Utilization of masses of poorly-trained Anzacs for the landing in the 
rough country on the approaches to Sari Bahr, put too great a strain on 
their cohesive powers. Fewer troops, well trained, could, he believes, have 
done even that job. 

Colonel Head analyses the higher troop-leading of the expedition very 
carefully, in order to draw his principal lesson, of leadership. Incidentally 
he discusses the various “‘Eastern”’ schools of thought as to taking Germany 
in flank by way of the Balkans, and discards the possibility because of 
supply difficulties, the time and space factors, and the lack of strength to 
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“fix”? Germany in France while maneuvering against her by way of the east. 
By the time the mass arrived on the eastern flank, in short, there would 
be no flank there. He believes, however, that a strictly limited operation 
against the Dardanelles was justified as the best means to protect the Suez 
Canal and to further the operations in Mesopotamia; with the additional 
possibility but no certainty of opening the Bosphorus, with Russian col- 
laboration, and so permitting the passage of western munitions and of 
Russian man-power and raw materials. Even after the fleet’s failures against 
the straits, he demonstrates that tactical surprise was yet possible and suc- 
cess still a reasonable expectation. 

Colonel Head deduces as the two fundamental! desiderata for selection 
of the landing locality: (1) a place where the force, once ashore, will be 
most effective for the strategic purpose in view; and (2) where it can be 
put ashore with the least loss. The initial British landing violated these 
principles in that: it was directed, in general, at beaches where landing 
parties from the fleet had already met resistance; and (2) it involved a 
long and grueling advance up-hill over open country to Achi Baba, and 
thereafter attacks on hill 610 and finally against the Kilid Bahr plateau 
(Pasha Dagh) before it could dominate the narrows. Once a given landing 
was limited and so subject to great loss, prompt reembarkation was desir- 
able preliminary to a trial elsewhere. The presence of strong mobile re- 
serves aboard ship to exploit success, and the determination of the time 
and place for putting them ashore, constitute the critical phase of the oper- 
ations, which phase particularly illustrated, at Gallipoli, the ineptitude 
of the higher leadership. 

Minor lessons of importance relate to individual equipment for the 
landing, special equipment for the use of matériel, such as improvisation 
of floating platforms for field-gun firing, or the use of transport decks there- 
for; also the overpowering importance of the machine gun, which really 
stopped the various attacks (and which the author states is still not appre- 
ciated in many quarters, particularly as to enfilade fire); and the fact that 
small hill-tops are death-traps to troops; such hills, seized for observation, 
should be held by dispositions near the base, particularly from the flanks, 
and a minimum number of observers given the unenviable job of maintaining 
observation from the top. 

The author agrees with General von Kluck as to the low mobility 
and maneuverability of British formations, which he regards as another 
great lesson of the War. He compares the 1914-18 army very unfavorably 
in this respect, as also for leadership, with Wellington’s armies. 

Colonel Head agrees with General Baker-Carr (‘“‘From Chauffeur to 
Brigadier’) as to British military conservatism, which he points out is 
a national and not merely a professional failing. So inept does he consider 
the British leadership in the higher echelons during the late war, that he 
concludes that in spite of superb enlisted men and regimental officers, only 
the entry of America (tragic admission for an Englishman!) saved Britain 
from defeat. 

All in all, this is the best book so far available in our library for a 
brief discussion of the Dardanelles Campaign from the standpoint of stra- 
tegic and tactical analysis. It is of great interest to all officers, and to all 
sections of this School, especially to the Command Section and to the 
Infantry and Coast Artillery Subsections. 


Koeltz, Lieutenant-Colonel.—L’ Armee von Kluck a la Bataille de 
la Marne (5-9 septembre 1914.) [von Kluck’s Army at the battle 
of the Marne (5-9 September 1914.)] Paris, 1931..._M 9403-J.44:4-N5 


CONTENTS: Avant-propos; La journee du 5 septembre.-Le IVe Corps de reserve a Mon- 
thyon, Penchard, Saint-Soupplets; La journee du 6 septembre.— my Engagement du Ile Corps 
aux Ailes du Ve Corps de reserve; La journee du 7 gag t du IVe Corps. 
— Crise sur tout le front; La journee du 8 septembre.— —La crise cx aa gag t du Ile 
Corps; La journee du 9 ‘september. —L’Attaque decisive et la retraite. 
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REVIEWED BY COLONEL J.A. WOODRUFF 


This book gives a clear and detailed account of the operations of the 
German First Army at the battle of the Ourcq during the fifth to the 
ninth of September, 1914. The dispositions and movements of each corps, 
division, brigade, regiment and battalion, at various times each day of 
the battle, are clearly indicated on the numerous sketches and maps. The 
German artillery positions and the opposing forces of the Sixth French 
Army are also indicated. Numerous photographs of the terrain are included. 

The author shows where the German official account (Der Weltkrieg) 
and the book ‘‘Marnedrame”’ are in error in describing the operations on 
September 9th. 

The book is of value to the Command and G-2 Sections. 


Laporte, Intendant Militaire—Mobilisation economique et inten- 
dance militaire. [Economic mobilization and be 
master service.] Paris, 1930... 6-C.44 

CONTENTS: L’Intendance militaire—ses attributions generales. Son role dans l'armee; 


L’Intendance aux armees.—Ravitaillement des troupes en subsistances et habillement; Mobil- 
isation ec q les gnements de la guerre 1914-1918; Mobilisation economique; 


Annexe. 
REVIEWED BY Major C.A. WILLOUGHBY 


A series of conferences delivered at the Centre des Hautes Etudes 
Militaires and the Ecole Supérieure de Guerre. The first conference contains 
an historical retrospect and definitions of the supply services and their 
role in the army. The second conference covers subsistence, clothing and 
shelter. The author insists on ‘subordination of supply under tactical 
command.” A section covers the present supply organization of the French 
armies (supply functions in corps and divisions). The third and fourth 
conferences deal with the larger problem of ‘Industrial Mobilization.” 
Under this heading, a distinction is made between ‘‘Measures before the 
War” and “Measures during the War.’’ Considerable attention is given 
to the ‘‘Crisis of 1917’ which was a critical year, in every respect. Regard- 
ing 1918, the author states: ‘In the interior, France lived on short-term 
loans, the civil population was on rations, the communications showed 
signs of deterioration, and abroad we depended on United States credits.” 

The conclusions drawn are: (a) study of economic capacity of the 
Nation; (b) central control of resources; (c) controlled distribution; (d) 
industrial and economic war planning. 


Liddell Hart, wasn B.H.— Foch, the man of Orleans. 1931. 
M 9403-E4-D.44-B92 (FO) 

CONTENTS: Preface; Two Napoleons; The stamp of destiny; The foundations of a faith; 
The playthings of fate; The mission and the mould; Two revolutions; The launching of the 
War; The blind collision; The .“*Miracle of the Marne”; The watchman of Ypres; Deadlock; 
“Gas”; Blunting the sword of France; 1916—The creeping shadow; 1917—In the shadow; 
The storm breaks; The trials of faith; The worst trial; The turn of the tide; The rolling ball-— 
or the ebbing tide; ‘“‘Tout le Monde a la Bataille’’; The triumph of the focal will; The clutch 
on the Rhine; The reflexive years; Epilogue; Appendix: Foch's theory of war; Printed sources; 


Index. 
REVIEWED BY LIEUTENANT COLONEL A. GIBSON 


Because of Foch’s close connection with most of the major events 
of the World War, this biography becomes a detailed and comprehensive 
history of the War on the Western Front, dramatized in the person of 
Marshal Foch. 

The book has 500 pages, 16 excellent sketch maps, a bibliography 
and a comprehensive index. The style is clear, interesting and illuminating. 
The typography is very attractive. 

After a short sketch of Foch’s life preceding the World War, the 
greater part of the volume treats of the World War period. This is followed 
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by a brief discussion of his post war ‘‘Reflexive Years’’ including his efforts 
to influence the peace negotiations and closes with a discussion of Foch’s 
theory of war as brought out by his pre-war books, “The Principles of 
War” and “The Conduct of War’’ and as exemplified by his World War acts. 

The book covers much of the same ground traversed in the author’s 
“Real War’ and in ‘‘Reputations Ten Years After.” It is interesting to 
compare Hart’s estimate of Foch in ‘‘Reputations Ten Years After’ with 
his later estimate in ‘‘Foch, the Man of Orleans.” The additional sources 
of information and study and reflections modified his earlier estimate 
materially. 

In “‘Reputations Ten Years After,” Hart says of Foch: “It may be 
true that Napoleon forgot more than Foch ever knew. But Napoleon for- 
got; Foch learned. Moreover though advanced in years, he showed elas- 
ticity to profit by experience, and by the end of the war had so widened 
his horizon that it is difficult to estimate how high he might rank among 
the Great Captains if the war had continued into 1919.” 

“Thus, if he will rank below Napoleon as a strategist he may be 
placed higher as a grand strategist for of such the security and pros- 
perity of the nation after the war are better than brilliancy of maneuver.” 

In “Foch, the Man of Orleans,’ Hart says: ‘‘In the enthusiasm of 
victory the name of Ferdinand Foch was inscribed on the brief roll of 
the Great Captains of history. Will it remain there? Or will it be erased 
by the friction of facts gradually collected and collated in the service of 
history? The answer will depend not merely on the resistance which a 
man’s reputation offers to these hard rubs, but on the question whether 
truth can overtake the swiftly writing hand of legend—the supreme dupli- 
cator.” (The tenor of the biography is to indicate that much of Foch’s 
reputation is founded on legend.) 

“With more exclusive truth than he perhaps intended, Commandant 
Buguet has said of Foch that ‘character was his genius.’ His was not 
the character of a strategist. For strategy is primarily intellectual, it de- 
mands the examination of both faces of the coin and the calculation of 
odds. His was not even the character of a commander in the Napoleonic 
senses. For (as commander-in-chief) Foch did not exercise command. If 
he gained the title of Commander-in-Chief he still, in reality, remained 
the coordinator. In a singularly clear sighted mood of reflection he himself 
later remarked: ‘I was no more than conductor of an orchestra—A_ vast 
orchestra of course—say, if you like, that I beat time well!’ ”’ 

“For the task of conductor of the Allied orchestra, Foch was fitted 
not only by his manner, but by his magnetism. If he lacked Napoleon’s 
magnetic power of mass appeal, he replaced it by a gift of personal appeal, 
a chamber of magnetism, which fitted the conditions of command in 1914-18. 
He emanated authority, if he did not exercise it. Above all he radiated the 
suggestion of success. ‘After hearing his phrases quoted, an eminent neurol- 
ogist once declared: The discipline of Foch appears to me a true method 
of psychotherapy which ought to be applied to the education of children 
and to the treatment of the sick.’ This is a perfect valuation of Foch 
and his influence on the war. For in the crisis of war men are apt to 
become children even if they do not become nervous invalids.” 

“In this power of what he termed ‘will’ lies the only comparison be- 
tween Foch and Napoleon. Yet there is strictly no comparison. For Foch 
excelled Napoleon in this quality. Just as he was otherwise surpassed in 
mental qualities. While Napoleon trusted to his star, Foch trusted to his 
God.” Foch _ of Napoleon: “He forgot that a man cannot be God; that 
beyond men there is morale; and that war is not the supreme goal, for 
beyond that is peace.” 

“Because of that self-attested source of Foch’s inspiration, no less than 
because of the nature of his influence, the real comparison of Foch is not 
with the ‘Corsican brigand’ but with the Maid of Orleans. Each was the 
symbol and standard bearer of a great recovery. Each rode on the crest 
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of a wave which swept the invader out of their country. Both were conscious 
of an impulse that transcended reason. Both had a native shrewdness under- 
lying their devoutness.”’ 

“If in 1914 Joffre may be described as a national nerve sedative, 
Foch in 1918 was an international nerve tonic. But he was more—the 
suggestion of invincibility which became the fact of victory.” 

Foch came of substantial middle class stock, who had fine traditions 
of service to the country, both political and military. He was raised a 
devout Catholic. A brother became a Jesuit priest. His simple unwavering 
religious faith and devoutness is very important in a study of his life be- 
cause it had a tremendous influence on his will and character as well as 
upon the attitude of his superiors. His connection with the Catholic church, 
threatened at one time to block his career, but his personal appeal to the 
free-thinker Clemenceau cleared the way. 

Foch was at Metz in 1870 preparing for entrance to the Polytechnique 
when Bazaine’s army was shut up in the fortified area. Enlisting as a 
private he saw no fighting in the Franco-Prussian War but in the trainin 
camps he saw disease, unnecessary hardships and inefficient training ma | 
from what he saw and from what he deduced learned much not only of 
the inefficiency of Napoleon’s III Army but of the inherent failings and 
natural tendencies of armies in general. 

He was disturbed by the music of the German bands of the occupying 
troops while taking his examination for entrance to the Polytechnique. 
As in the case of Weygand and of many others, who became leaders in 
the World War, the memories of that period spurred him on throughout his 
whole military career to prepare for the day of revenge. 

Foch’s career while following a generally upward curve had its set- 
backs both before and during the war. 

He graduated from the Ecole Polytechnique, and the Ecole de Guerre, 
served a tour on the General Staff and became professor of Military His- 
tory, Strategy and Applied Tactics at the latter institution. ‘‘What forced 
me to work at my profession,”’ he says, ‘‘was having to teach it.” 

_ During his tour on the General Staff, Foch was regarded as a revolu- 
tionary. 

He says: “I wrote brief orders, I did not fill up pigeon-holes; they 
criticized me. I replied, ‘Have I put in every point? ‘‘Yes!’’ Well, what more 
do you want?’” 

His progressive views at 40 years of age indicate his mental vitality. 
He considered an army as an institution not merely conservative but 
retrogressive by nature. He thought there is little danger of its being pushed 
ahead too fast. History shows that the danger lies in its slipping back- 
ward. ‘“‘When a soldier ceases to be a revolutionary, it is a sure sign that 
he has become a mummy.” 

During the Dreyfus agitation, the Catholics came under fire and Foch 
as an ardent Catholic fell under the ban and was rusticated to Laon as the 
Lt. Col. of the 29th Regiment of Artillery. His promotion was held up and 
in his own words ‘‘My career seemed ruined, badly compromised at least.” 
He was badly depressed but did not waver in his study and preparation 
for Day.” 

When he learned that his nomination as Commandant of the Ecole 
de Guerre was being held up by Clemenceau, presumably because of the 
prime minister's distrust of him as a Catholic, Foch went to see the Tiger, 
faced him down and created such a favorable impression that his nomina- 
tion was approved. 

This position at the head of the Ecole de Guerre was to Foch a great 
opportunity to prepare the instruments for the National Revanche. 

From the time Foch faced Clemenceau in the prime minister’s office, 
the two had the mutual respect of strong men and in spite of many clashes 
of will and of ideas, worked together during the war. 
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“Foch was a preacher rather than a teacher.” He preached the doc- 
trine of the superiority of the spiritual over the material. He believed and 
preached and, during the war, practiced this doctrine with apostolic fervor. 
By reason of his teachings he was greatly responsible for the over-emphasis 
on the offensive in the French Plan X VII with which they began the war. 

Hart sarcastically characterizes Plan XVII as ‘‘The sort of plan that 
the humblest poilu would have provided in the return for a pint of vin 
ordinaire.”’ 

In spite of the fact that Foch was at the head of the Ecole de Guerre 
and that he wrote ‘The Principles of War’ and ‘““The Conduct of War’ 
which influenced French military thought before the war and have been 
widely read outside of France since the war, Hart considers that Foch was 
poorly grounded in the lessons of history for one who was accepted as so 
great an authority. 

Hart believes that legend has done much to enhance Foch’s reputation. 
However, as in the case of Lincoln, many of the stories told about Foch, 
while probably not true in fact, are true in spirit. 

At the First Marne, in command of the Ninth Army, after he had been 
promoted from command of the XX Corps under Castelnau, he did not 
save the day by an attack at a critical time; neither did he send the message 
to Joffre with which legend credits him: “My right i is driven in, my center 
is giving way, the situation is excellent, I attack.” 

As a matter of fact, the situation was anything but excellent with the 
Ninth Army and had the Germans advanced on the 9th of September 
instead of staging a general withdrawal, the Ninth Army would probably 
have been badly defeated. 

Foch did, however, show the spirit of the famous words at this time 
and throughout the war. When on September 9th his IX and XI Corps 
were being pressed hard by the Germans, he sent the following message: 
“You say you cannot hold on, and that you cannot withdraw, so the only 
thing left is to attack,’ 

Of his part in the First Marne, Foch said: ‘‘The first days I was beaten. 
The last day it was a question of holding on. Yet I advanced four miles. ep 
I don’t know. A good deal because of my men. A little because I had the 
will—and then God was there. You want to break me, I thought. You 
shall not do it. I’ll withdraw if I must, but as little as possible. If my right 
wing is attacked, I’ll hold on my left, but you shall not pass.’ 

This was the spirit of Joan of Arc and the fervor of it did not lessen 
the war. 

Sir John French, Haig, Gough, the King of the Belgians, Petain, 
Pershing and Cadorna of Italy, each in his turn, had Foch’s fervid phrases 
hurled at him to incite them to action. In many cases his incitement to 
action was not necessary and may have antagonized. But his own faith and 
confidence and his continual exortations to offensive action while often 
not producing the immediate positive results he sought, must have had a 
tremendous effect upon the army commanders with whom he dealt. 

During the crisis of the spring of 1918, he alone, among all the allied 
commanders, maintained an optimistic attitude. Among his numerous 
words of confidence and cheer he said: ‘‘Materially, I do not see that vic- 
tory is possible. Morally I am certain we shall gain it.” 

Foch as the commander under Joffre most responsible for the French 
operations in the Somme offensive, was relieved from command in response 
to popular and political clamor. Instead of being sent to Limoges as were 
most other French officers relieved from command, he was given various 
responsible positions due to the support of Painlevé and Clemenceau, and 
eventually became chief of the General Staff of the Army, and from that 
position the Allied Commander in Chief. 

Hart thinks that Foch’s relief from command after the Somme offensive 
was one of the fortunate breaks in his career. Had he continued in command 
during Nivelle’s offensive in April, 1917, he would probably have been 
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relieved with Nivelle and have been eliminated with Nivelle from further 
part in the War. 

Legend and popular imagination attribute to Foch a deep strategy 
by which he led the Germans on into deep salients thus preparing the 
way for the allied counterattacks beginning on July 18, 1918. To Hart 
this is false. Foch’s strategy was simple and opportunist. Until the Germans 
lost the initiative on July 15th, he was compelled to follow their lead. Even 
when the tide had turned in favor of the Allies in the summer of 1918, 
Foch estimated that the war would not be over until 1919. 

In Hart’s opinion it was not Foch as a miracle worker who turned the 
tide but the arrival of the Americans with fresh divisions and the hunger 
and losses of the Germans. 

Foch as Allied Commander in Chief labored under the constant sus- 
picion that he would serve France first, and the Allies second. However, 
the exercise of his powers as Commander in Chief, expecially the vital 
function of the disposition of general reserves, was impartial and at times 
drew the fire of his own countrymen as seeming to favor the other Allies. 

Foch, like Grant, was simple in living but a heavy smoker. As an evi- 
dence of the regularity of his habits, Weygand, his chief of staff, says that 
on two nights only of the whole war did Foch fail to have his full ration of 
sleep. These exceptions were the night of the 9-10th of September 1914 
when the Germans were retreating from the Marne and the night preceding 
the Armistice. 

“The most insignificant German colonel would have made ten times the 
show.” The story of Lincoln and Grant’s whiskey can be paralleled by that 
of Clemenceau and Foch’s religion. 

“It was on a Sunday morning during the crisis of the German on- 
slaught that Clemenceau himself hurried out from Paris to see Foch. On 
arrival he was told that Foch was at Mass. Clemenceau, the lifelong free- 
thinker at once said: ‘Don’t disturb him. It has acted too well on him 
for that. wait.” 

With reference to his faith, Foch himself said: “‘Once my motto was 
Knowledge and Faith. I still keep it but now, rather, Faith and Knowledge. 
Yes, Faith first. For that is what matters more.’ 

Foch forgot himself in his absorption in his mission. After a visit to 
Foch, Poincare said: “‘Foch—is as careful of my safety as he is careless 
of his own—.” 

His loyalty to old comrades was at times a handicap to his plans. 

With officers he neither sought nor attained popularity and to the men 
he was a mere symbol. 

He knew neither details nor men in the mass but he knew what men 
to pick and he learned how to trust them. Weygand went with him from the 
XX Corps to the Ninth Army and stayed with him till his death. The 
cc Ludendorff-Hindenburg is matched by the team of Weygand- 

‘och. 

When Petain and Clemenceau were severely criticising the American 
Army and the prime minister was urging Foch to take positive action with 
particular reference to the American High Command, for what was con- 
sidered failure in the Meuse-Argonne operation, Foch would not accept 
their complaints at face value but assumed an attitude of patience and 
a toward the American Army in his relationship of allied commander 
in chief. 

In the peace negotiations Foch fought bitterly for the Rhine boundary 
as a safeguard to France. When the negotiators refused to accept his ad- 
vice, he in turn became insubordinate, and refused to carry out Clemen- 
ceau’s orders. To him the safety of France was the mission of his life and 
he believed that the Versailles Treaty failed to achieve it. 

After reading Hart’s life of Foch there will probably be a variety of 
opinions as to Foch’s place among the great military leaders of history 
but the opinion must be unanimous that Foch was one of the finest char- 
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acters of all history. A knight without fear and without reproach. A fit 
comrade in Valhalla for Gordon of Khartoum and Robert E. Lee. 

At the time of his death he was writing a life of Joan of Arc. He in- 
carnated the Spirit of the Maid of Orleans. 

This book can be read with great interest and profit by every officer 
both as a study in character and leadership and to gain a comprehensive 
knowledge of the war on the western front and of Foch’s theory of war. 


Cc du d’Etat. [Coup d’ Paris, 
1921... 9403-C1-D 
CONTENTS: Le coup d'Etat et la tactique de Trotzky; Histoire coup 
d’Etat manque: Trotzky contre Staline; 1920: L’experience polonaise. L’ordre regne a Var- 
sovie; Kapp ou Mars contre Marx; Bonaparte ou le premier coup d’Etat moderne; Primo de 


Rivera et Pilsudzki. Un courtisan et un general socialiste; Mussolini et le coup d’ Etat fasciste ; 
Un dicataeur manque: Hitler. 


REVIEWED BY COLONEL J.A. WOODRUFF 


This book is a translation from the Italian in French. The author shows 
how a modern state is seized by revolutionary forces and how it is best 
defended. 

He describes the technique of Trotzky against Kerenski in October 
1917, and against Staline in 1927; the Polish revolution in 1920 and again 
in 1926; Napoleon’s coup d’état; the Spanish revolution in 1923; Kapp’s 
revolution in Germany in 1920; Mussolini’s coup d’état in Italy; and the 
tactics of Hitler in Germany. 

The book is of interest to the military reader interested in the tactics 
of domestic disturbances. 


Martel, Lt. Col. G. Le Q.—In the wake of the e. The first fifteen 
years of mechanization in the British Army. 1931 M 506-K 


CONTENTS: The resuscitation of the fighting vehicle; Tanks in 1917; Tanks in 1918; Tank 
characteristics and experiments during the War; The tank as a transport vehicle; Tank me- 
chanical] aa Plans for 1919; pont me Me! work, 1919-21; Progress in thought and 
design, 1922-1 Phe development of cross-country transport; Small tanks; The passage of 
tanks over an ns Ba The armoured force on Salisbury Plain; Anti-tank defence; The me- 
chanical engineer in the modern army; Ase sina progress with tanks; Armoured carriers 
and the use of unarmoured Cc 1 details of fighting vehicles. 


REVIEWED BY MAJor R. MARSH 


The author of this book—Lieut. Col. G. Le Q. Martel, D.S.O.—is 
an officer of the British Army who has had an intimate connection with 
tanks since their earliest days, both tactically and technically, having 
served on the General Staff, as a mechanical engineer with the tanks, and 
as a tield engineer in the development of tank accessories. He is, therefore, 
well fitted to discuss the subject of tanks—and mechanization—and his 
opinions are worthy of careful consideration. 

The book—as the author states in his preface—is a consecutive his- 
tory of the growth and development—both mechanically and technically— 
of the idea of mechanization in the British Army. The technical side is 
stressed but there are numerous discussions of the tactical employment 
of fighting vehicles with interesting comments on their actual use and 
accomplishments as compared to what might have been accomplished 
had the vehicles been used as those most competent to advise had pre- 
viously urged. 

The first chapters of the book are devoted to a brief resumé of the 
use and technical development of the tank during the World War. Two 
important lessons are brought out. First, the General Staff should have a 
clear conception of the main problems which may require solution in the 
next war and, with that idea as a basis, they could then more intelligently 
examine inventions and mechanical developments and know the type of 
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invention which they would need to solve their problem. As a result of the 
demonstrations of the Russo-Japanese War as to the great defensive powers 
of the concealed machine gun, especially when protected by barbed wire, 
the General Staff should have realized that one of the problems of a future 
war would be how to advance infantry against the concealed machine gun, 
how to attack lines of trenches protected by wire entanglements and de- 
fended by machine guns. Some officers had the foresight to visualize this 
problem early in 1914 but failed to see the possibilities of the gasoline en- 
gine and the caterpillar track (both of which were in existence at that 
date) as a solution and were content to recommend as a solution a very 
large increase in the volume of artillery fire. This was done and the demands 
for artillery ammunition was the essence of the munitions problem. It is 
then pointed out that in the battle of Cambrai, where the tanks scored 
such a great success, only 5,000 tons of shells were used and some 400 tanks 
costing, approximately $10,000,000 were employed. In the third battle of 
Ypres, where no tanks were employed, the artillery preparation consumed 
some 93,000 tons of ammunition at a cost of some $2,300,000 and in the 
battle of Arras shells costing $50,000,000 were consumed. The second lesson 
is that “if a commander sees an invention which strikes at the root of his 
main problem and difficulties, he is justified in taking the risk and employing 
it as a surprise and banking on it.’’ In February, 1916, Colonel Swinton— 
the father of the tank—prepared a paper showing how tanks should be 
employed, viz., in great numbers on a wide front, as a complete surprise 
and over ground suitable for the employment of tanks. However, tanks 
were first employed on the Somme in September, 1916, over ground which 
was eminently unsuited for tanks and in driblets. Only 50 tanks were em- 
ployed and the attack was a failure. Later that month, tanks were again 
employed. Only 13 tanks were engaged and again the result was a general 
failure, although some individual tanks achieved great successes. When the 
tanks were employed at Cambrai, in 1917, as the tank people wished to 
employ them, the result was a great success even though the element of 
surprise had been lost. But the success would have been greater had not the 
abilities of the tanks been discounted by their early lack of success brought 
about by their premature and improper use. Other instances are pointed 
out showing how, in the early days, tanks were used to mop up for the 
infantry instead of being employed to lead surprise attacks. 

Here, it is interesting to note that the British developed the heavy 
tank to cross the main trench system and a lighter, or medium tank to 
operate in the semi-mobile warfare beyond the main trench system; while 
the French, on the other hand, developed the light tank, the Renault, 
confident in their idea that, with their artillery, they could blast their 
way across the main trench system but needed a light faster tank to assist 
the infantry in the semi-open warfare beyond. 

It was in 1918, while plans were being formulated for the tank require- 
ments of 1919, that the ideas on which subsequent mechanization develop- 
ments were based had their genesis. While not eg cri | plans for the 
manufacture and production of the types of tanks which had given such 
valuable aid, Col. J.F.C. Fuller proposes that a really fast tank be de- 
veloped to pass through or around the enemy’s defensive system and oper- 
ate against the hostile communication, command and supply systems while 
a frontal attack of normal formations, assisted by large numbers of medium 
and heavy tanks, be delivered. Satisfactory progress was made in the de- 
sign of this really fast tank, and some exceedingly ingenious mechanical 
devices were produced but the Armistice came before a satisfactory model 
had been produced. With the coming of peace, the reduction of the army, 
curtailment of funds and the reorganization of the mechanical and tech- 
nical sections of the Tank Corps made experimental work very slow and 
development made but little progress. But by 1923, the Vickers Tank and 
the Dragon Artillery Tractor had been developed to a mechanically suc- 
cessful state and the high speed of these vehicles, coupled with the writings 
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of Col. Fuller on the ed future of tank warfare, made it certain that a 
greater degree of mechanization of warfare than had ever been thought 
possible was a possibility and not a mere speculation into the future. The 
result was the organization of the Armoured Force on Salisbury Plain. 
But before this force materialized, many other developments transpired. 
The war having shown that infantry could not advance against concealed 
machine guns without an enormous expenditure of artillery ammunition 
or strong tank assistance, the idea began to develop that this tank assis- 
tance could be given by a large number of very small cheap tanks rather 
than by a smaller number of expensive heavy or medium tanks. Conse- 
quently, development of a light cheap tank was initiated and the one- and 
two-man light tank or tankette and the armoured machine gun carrier 
were the results. Cross country transport with wheeled vehicles was in- 
vestigated and efforts made to stimulate a commercial demand for those 
vehicles which were found to have satisfactory cross country mobility 
from a military viewpoint. Numerous interesting and more or less success- 
ful experiments were made in bridging equipment, rapid demolitions, acces- 
sories, supply problems, power tools, trench digging and underground 
cable laying by tanks or tractors, power tools and trench crossings. 

Then, in 1927, the Armoured Force came into being on Salisbury 
Plain. It was organized in two groups—a reconnaissance group consisting 
of tankettes and armoured cars, and a main group consisting of medium 
tanks, tractor drawn artillery, self-propelled artillery and portee artillery, 
motorized machine gun units, engineer and signal troops. Originally, it 
was hoped that some definite fixed organization could be found for an 
armoured and mechanized force which would be capable of carrying out 
some of the roles of army formations, only much more rapidly and effec- 
tively. Thus, all arms were included in this experimental force and it was 
given the three roles of (a) strategical reconnaissance in place of independent 
cavalry, (b) co-operation with the main forces, and (c) independent oper- 
ations pear up to 48 hours in which it was considered possible to cover 
up to 200 miles. This force was in existence for about two years and, although 
much valuable and interesting information was developed, the possibilities 
of such a force extensively explored and many problems met and solved, 
it was found that the varying degrees of mobility of such a mixed force 
containing tanks, armoured vehicles, trucks and high speed light vehicles, 
the difficulties of the supply and maintenance problems and the different 
requirements of the three roles assigned to the force made a fixed organiza- 
tion unsuitable. The Force was therefore disbanded at the end of 1928. 
The consensus of opinion seems to be that the requirements for fighting 
vehicles can best be met by the formation of small units, or brigades, of 
fighting vehicles similar in marching and fighting characteristics so that they 
can be maneuvered together, and marched as a unit. For any particular 
operation, then, a force can be provided consisting of the different arms 
of the right type in the proper proportions. 

Three types of fighting vehicles are now considered with which these 
different brigades may be equipped, viz., armoured fighting vehicles such 
as tanks and armoured cars, designed to fight in and among the enemy; 
armoured carriers, provided with some armour protection and designed 
to approach close to the front carrying weapons which are needed on the 
fighting line; and unarmoured vehicles such as cross country vehicles, artil- 
lery tractors, trailers, etc. 

Interesting discussions are given on the economic phases of the re- 
quirements of special military vehicles for which no commercial demands 
exist, the problems of training officers for duty with highly specialized me- 
chanical arms, the relationship of tactical requirements and mechanical 
possibilities, co-operation of a mechanized force with the cavalry and the 
air service, the problems of maintenance and supply, technical features 
of design such as shape, length, field of fire, armament, special trans- 
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missions, communication and control problems, elimination of lead splash 
and many others. 
The book is written in a most readable style and is of value to all 
officers. Although considerable space is given to problems of a technical 
nature, it is important that officers of all arms and of more or less mechanical 
tendencies, training or experience should know the general nature of such 
problems in order to appreciate the length of time involved in creating an 
entirely new machine, the co-operation necessary between the tactical 
user and the technical designer and manufacturer and the compromises 
required between tactical desiderata, sound engineering principles and man- 
ufacturing possibilities. 


Meyer, Dr. Julius.—Der Gaskampf und die chemischen Kampf- 

stoffe. {The gas battle and chemical munitions.| Leipzig, 1926 .M 423-J 

CONTENTS: Einleitung; Geschichte des Gaskampfes; Die Grundlagen des Gaskampfes; 
Anwendung chemischer Gaskampfstoffe im Felde; Friedliche Verwendung chemischer Gas- 
kampfstoffe; Rauch und Nebel im Kriege; Schutz gegen chemische Kampfstoffe; Wirkung 
und Erfolg des Gaskampfes; Gaskampf und Heerwesen; Anwendung chemischer Kampf- 
stoffe vom sittlichen Standpunkte aus; Zukunft des Gaskampfes; Namenregister; Sachregister. 


ABSTRACTED BY MAJOR E.F. KOENIG 
INTRODUCTION (By the Author) 


Although written in the quiet of my study, this book is by no means 
the product of abstract theory. I had been active as a battalion commander 
at the front, on duty in the Gas Division of General Headquarters, and in 
the Gas Schools at home. When the publishers therefore approached me, 
it was a simple matter to utilize my extensive experiences. If for obvious 
reasons this book has become rather personal in its viewpoint, this may 
be well understood. I neither could, nor wanted to avoid such a situation. 

My own experiences, including the painful memories of wounds caused 
by rifle bullets and shell splinters, the temporary loss of voice as a result 
of gas, the frequent defensive measures against enemy gas attacks, as 
well as occasional participation in a few German attacks, and my natural 
tendency as a chemical engineer, have created in me a predeliction for gas 
as a weapon and influenced my judgment in comparing this weapon with 
others. Probably my observations will also hold good for the future as well 
as the past. 

For Germany this book, as well as chemical warfare, are unfortunately 
of only historical interest. The peace treaty of Versailles prevents further 
experimentation, or work of any kind in this subject. All facilities which 
had been used for this purpose have been destroyed, as well as all those 
which could possibly be used for the production of chemicals in war. All 
intimations appearing in the anti-German press of foreign countries to the 
effect that work on chemical warfare is being continued in this or that 
German institution, are outright mendacities. They bear the stamp of 
fiction in view of the fact that such experiemnts can not be conducted on 
a small scale, nor with any degree of secrecy 

It has been said that the publication of. such a book, in which war 
secrets would be discussed and given away, would react unfavorably to 
the advantage of Germany. Such fears are, however, entirely ungrounded, 
because the foreigners are fully informed of all of our war secrets and our 
experiences in gas warfare, both offensively as well as defensively. All 
experiences and data we had gathered had to be turned over to the enemy. 
As a result, foreign countries know more about German gas warfare than 
our own people. 

There is not a passage in this book, which is not based on published 
matter, both German as well as, and ‘primarily, foreign. References to 
source are found at the end of each chapter. . 

The purpose of this book is not so much to present a technical founda- 
tion and description of chemical warfare; it is primarily to publish the 
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remarkable achievements of German chemists for the German people. 
Chemical Warfare is a page out of the book of glory of German science, 
of the German Army, and the German people, at a time of world crisis. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SECOND EDITION 


The reception of this book throughout the world, for what it was 
intended, that is, a scientific, unprejudiced picture of chemical warfare 
as inevitable, has been most pleasing. 

It adds to the first edition certain recent foreign developments, which 
are important, although not as yet tested in the crucible of war. 

The need for such a book, combining matter available only in scattered 
publications, has been evident by the rapid sale of the first edition. 


CONTENTS: 
1. Introduction. 


2. History of Chemical Warfare. 
3. Principles of Chemical Warfare 
a. Chemical agents 

b. Meteorology 


ce. Terrain. 
4. Application of Chemical Agents in the Field 
. Principles 
. Cylinders (Tactics translated) 
. Projectors (Tactics translated) 
. Chemical Mortars (Tactics translated) 
. Artillery gas shell (Translated) 
Hand grenades (gas) 
g. Rifle grenades (gas). 
5. Peace time uses of Chemical Warfare. 
6. Smoke and Fog in War. (Translated) 
7. Protection against Chemical Agents. 
8. Effect and success of Chemical Warfare. 
9. Chemical Warfare and the Armed Forces. (Translated) 
10. The Use of Chemicals and their Relation to the Moral and 
Legal Viewpoints. 
11. Future of Chemical Warfare. (Translated) 


(Note: Major Koenig has made partial sonsintion of various cha ters, viz.: The Tactics 
of Projectors; Advantages and disadvantages of the Projector Attacks; The Tactics of bay 


Chemical Mortar. (This translation is available in the Library as Document No.: *M 423-J 


Morse, Hosea Ballou, & MacNair, Harley Farnsworth.—Far Eastern 
international relations. 1931... 327.51 


CONTENTS: Preface; List of maps. Gt the Ei ical factors in the Far East; Early relations 
of the West with the Far East; Arrival of uropeans in the Far East in ‘the modern age; 
Conditions of intercourse at Canton prior to 1842; Causes of the first Anglo-Chinese War-— 
the assertion of equality; Causes of the first An lo-Chinese War—the opium question; China’s 
second war with Europeans—The first Anglo-Chinese War; Peace, and international readjust- 
ment; A period of unsettlement; Domestic and foreign war; China's third war with Euro- 
ns; The third treaty settlement; Reopening the struggle—the second Anglo-French War; 
he international aspects of the Taiping Rebellion; Important events in China between 1860 
and 1875; The ——. of Japan; Revolution and restoration in Japan; China, 1875-1894 
~-the weakening of the Empire; China, Japan, and Korea—1871-1896; The impending break- 
up of China; a partition of China; China against the world; China's settlement 
with the Powers; The Russo-Japanese War —Japan’ s second challenge to Eurepe; The Far 
East, 1905-1914—Japan, Siam; The Far East, 1904-1914—China, Reform and revolution; 
The World War—its effect upon the Far East; Soviet Russia and the Far East, 1917-1925; 
The Washington Conference; The contemporary Far East; Selected bibliography; Index. 


REVIEWED BY MAJOR W.C. PHILOON 


Although this book is entitled ‘‘Far Eastern International Relations,” 
nations and races have become so closely related that the book might well 
be called an Abridged History of the Far East. 
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Dr. MacNair has condensed Dr. Morse’s three volume work: ‘“‘The 
International Relations of the Chinese Empire,’’ added new material not 
previously available, or not within the scope of Dr. Morse’s great contri- 
bution. The result is a volume of 780 pages fairly complete in scope, very 
satisfactory for use as a text book on Far Eastern Affairs and highly de- 
sirable in any modest reference library on that subject. 

As a reference and text book the volume is of added value because of 
its very complete index and because of the marginal subjects given through- 
out the text. Of no small value too, is the very complete ‘‘Selected Bibli- 
ography” which is subdivided by subjects, and in which the author has 
marked by asterisks certain books he believes desirable for any library 
on the Far East. 

Dr. MacNair has written in his Preface: ‘Professor Gowen has said 
that the American people ‘are coming to realize that the Atlantic is their 
neighborly side door toward their relatives, but that the Pacific is their 
front door toward the world.’ I hope that he is correct. One object of this 
text is to accelerate the coming of Americans and Europeans to this reali- 
zation.’ 

Every army officer should have a clear conception of the difficulties, 
the aims and aspirations of our Far Eastern neighbors. Difficult as this may 
be it is impossible unless the officer knows the background. This background 
can be gained from such books as ‘“‘Far Eastern International Relations.”’ 


Paquet, Colonel.—Verdun (Janvier-Fevrier 1916). Le réle de la 
Photographie et de |’Observation terrestre. La defense du Bois 
de Ville et de l’Herbebois. ee erdun (January-February 1916).] Paris, 
1928 M 9403-J.44:6-E 


CONTENTS: Avant-propos; Introduction; Avant la Ruee; La defense du Bois de Ville et 
de |'Herbebois; Conclusions; Table des croquis. 


REVIEWED BY Major W.H. OGDEN 


This book is a text designed for the instruction of officers of the In- 
telligence Section of the French General Staff. It was necessary in the 
training program for such officers to present to them certain concrete 
illustrations from the late war, for the purpose of showing them in some 
detail the importance of their work in the collection and evaluation of 
hostile information prior to an attack. A particular effort is made to show 
them how the information received from the front lines can corroborate 
with the general indications that the General Staff is able to secure from 
other sources on the probability of an offensive. This study was under- 
taken from all available sources, including the testimony of witnesses. 
Particular reference is made to the advantages and disadvantages of the 
study of photographs made by observation airplanes; the results of ter- 
restrial observation and the use of ground sketches in determining the 
extent and locations of hostile preparations. Notes in reference to the use 
of false works, to cover new artillery positions, are given. The book closes 
with a study of the operations of 21, 22 and 23 February, 1916 in the de- 
fense of the sector Bois de ville-l’Herbebois. 


Pilsudski, Joseph.—Mes premiers combats. Souvenirs rediges dans 
la forteresse de Magdebourg. |My first combats. Memoirs written 

‘aris 


CONTENTS: _ Note de l'editeur; Preface; Nowy teats Ulina Mala; Li- 
REVIEWED BY MaJor V. MEYER 


This is a vivid account by Pilsudski, the peripatetic Pole, of his Odyssey 
on the Eastern Front in 1914. It is his memoirs of three engagements 
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during the first four months of the World War and were written durin 
his confinement as a prisoner in Germany from the summer of 1917 until 
his release in November 1918. His imprisonment was the result of his re- 
fusal to take the oath of allegiance to the German Army, his avowed pur- 
pose being to have his Polish Legionnaires continue to fight as an independent 
force rather than be merged into a German-Polish command. 

Naturally Pilsudski, the prisoner, had no maps, diaries or notes to 
consult in writing within the confines of the fortress at Madgeburg, hence 
his narrative lacks a certain degree of continuity which is rather exasper- 
ating at times. Despite this objection, and despite the difficulty of follow- 
ing the three small-scale maps accompanying the text, the book is worth 
reading if for nothing more than a character study of this famous individual 
including his psychological reactions on the battlefield. It also has a cer- 
tain value from the standpoint of troop leading of smaller units such as 
the infantry brigade. Its value purely as a tactical treatise is small. 

Pilsudski’s force, the Polish Legion, consisted at most of an infantry 
brigade of six battalions, some cavalry and a few cannon. Though his unit 
fought alongside of, and was sometimes brigaded with the Austrians, 
nevertheless it conducted itself more or less independently and his en- 
gagements, at least during 1914, savored of the free lance type. 

The following salient features are of particular interest in the narra- 
tive: 

(1) An on) ss into the politics of the period which forbade Polish 
troops having any national status in the eyes of the Austrians, 
and which subjected the Poles to the continued scorn and 
insults of the Austrians; 

(2) The magnificent manner in which a small command, lacking 
modern weapons and equipment, even to machine guns and 
rolling kitchens, conducted itself, spurred on only by an 
extremely high state of morale due largely to the grim deter- 
mination and courage of the leader; 

(3) The heartbreaking task of trying to penetrate the “fog of 
war,” and of being forced to make decisions without ade- 
quate G-2 information; 

(4) The inefficiency of the Russian troops, especially in so far as 
security measures were concerned and their attendant dis- 
astrous effects; 

(5) The lack of cooperation and of liaison between the Polish 
Brigade and the Austrian forces; 

(6) The extent to which a small force, acting with prompt 
decision, may benefit from surprise action. 


There are three separate engagements accounted for in as many chap- 
ters. The first recounts an offensive-defensive mission given to the Polish 
Brigade along the Vistula River, northeast of Cracow; interesting reading 
but of little value to the student in search of light on the tactics of river 
defense. The second narrates a reconnaissance mission given to Pilsudski 
by the I Austrian Corps, wherein, with three battalions and a small amount 
of cavalry, he marched across an entire enemy corps and the advance guard 
of another enemy corps, with practically no loss! It is an episode such as 
might be found in a military Arabian Nights, and is fascinating reading. 
The last chapter recounts a bitterly contested fight along the Dunajec River, 
a tributary of the Vistula, wherein Pilsudski’s command was completely 
surprised and almost surrounded with odds against it of six to one, but 
finally fought its way out. In this particular engagement, his command 
consisted of three battalions, a small amount of cavalry and two batteries 
of field artillery. Incidentally one of these batteries was equipped with 
what seems to be akin to our Civil War type ordnance. 

Recommended as worth-while collateral reading for the Command, 
G-2 and G-3 Sections, and for those directors of map maneuvers who are 
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desirous of injecting life i into what may be otherwise a more or less moribund 
form of military instruction. 


Reguert, Lieutenant.—Les Forces morales. (The morale of Ry + 
forces.] Paris, 1931 501-G 


CONTENTS: Preface; Avant-propos; Introduction. Le soldat: L’ame du soldat; Les vertus 

— Les chefs: Le chef et le combat; La puissance de la voll s i dant du chef. 

"Education morale du soldat par les chefs: 'Principes de l'education morale; L'education morale 
de la troupe. Conclusion. 


REVIEWED BY MAJjor C.A. WILLOUGHBY 

This book, which has been favorably commented on by important 
French commanders, is a study of the “moral factor” in military organ- 
ization. The tendency, accentuated by the stabilization of the Western 
Front, to emphasize matériel is questioned by the author, who stresses 
the importance of moral and psychological forces within the man. There 
is a grave responsibility and also an ample field, for officers of all grades, 
to educate and develop moral strength in soldiers, exalting their patriotism 
and their sense of duty. The little work is written in an elevated style. 
General Weygand was sufficiently impressed to write the author, as follows: 
“T must oe pene you for placing emphasis on ‘moral forces,’ which 
Marshal Foch regarded as of utmost importance. I wish your book the 
success which it merits.”” Part II contains interesting references to famous 
French leaders, as exponents of “moral force,’ viz., Napoleon, Foch, 
Clemenceau, Petain. The remarkable endurance shown by French troops 
at Verdun, is cited as an example of moral forces resisting the onslaught 
of an unheard of concentration of matériel. 


Saint-Dizier, G.V.—L’Aigle blanc contre I’Etoile rouge. Guerre 
Polono-Bolchevique en 1920. [The White Eagle against the 
Red Star. The Polish-Bolshevik War in 1920.] Paris, 1930..M 9438-051 


CONTENTS: Causes de la ee: Situation generale de la Russie au debut de 1920; Situa- 


tion militaire et politique de la Pologne au debut de 1920; Front occupe par les Polonais au 
debut d'avril 1920; Repartition des forces polonaises et bolcheviques le 20 avril 1920; L’offen- 
sive polonaise en Ukraine (25 avril-15 mai); La diversion bolchevique sur le front Nord (14 
mai au 30 juin); La contre-offensive polonaise (ler au 10 juin); Rupture du front polonais 
en Ukraine; Offensive generale des Bolcheviques sur le front Nord; Operations sur le front au 
sud du Pripet du ler au 31 juillet; Preliminaires de la bataille de la Vistule; Plans pour la bataille 
la de la Vistule; La poursuite (19 au 25 aout); Continuation de la contre- 
offensive 


REVIEWED BY COLONEL J.A. WOODRUFF 


The book gives the main features of the campaign of 1920 between 
the Poles and the Russians. It gives a clear picture of what the author 
calls the battle of the Vistula, also known as the battle of Warsaw. This 
has been called the eighteenth decisive battle of the world. 

It is well written, and appears to be an authentic account. The maps 
are clear, but of small scale and few details are shown. Numerous references 
are made to works published by the Polish and Russian leaders. A list of 
these is given at the end of the book. 

The book is of particular interest to the Command and G-2 Sections 
as it furnishes valuable examples in tactical and strategic principles, corps 
and army, and in strategy. It is of interest to the Cavalry Subsection as 
it deals with the operations of Budienny’s Army of four cavalry divisions. 


Seely, J.E.B.—Fear, and be slain. Adventures by land, sea and air. 
London, 1931... 942-B92 (SE) 


CONTENTS: Foreword; Sea and storm; Wreck and rescue; ieee water everywhere; Early 
battles; Cambridge adventures and misadventures; Bluff; Concerning inventors; Flying; The 
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beginning of the war; St. Quentin, 1914; War; Warrior; The Peace Conference; Some distin- 
guished figures in the World War; Compass and chart; Mottistone Manor. 

REVIEWED BY COLONEL J.A. WOODRUFF 


This is a collection of short stories of adventures on land, sea and in 
air. Some are based on the South African War and others on the World 
ar 


The book is very pleasant reading for the military man and the layman. 


Simonds, Frank H.—Can Europe keep the peace? 1931. =» 3 M 004 


CONTENTS: The Paris Conference; Territorial issues; National policies; Experiments in 
peace; Conclusion; Maps. 


REVIEWED BY MAJOR A. VOLLMER 


A reading of this book enforces the recent pronouncement of Lloyd 
aoe that no other than the military lessons of the World War are being 

eeded. 

It is evident that the author does not believe that Europe can keep 
the peace. He would like to find promise somewhere, but finds none. 

A series of antitheses is perhaps a fair contrivance wherewith to convey 
the picture which he paints of the irreconcilable factors. Thus, the Ger- 
mans demand treaty revision, but the French insist on the ‘‘status quo.” 
The maintenance of the Polish Corridor denies the German historical, 
ethnic, military and political interests, but its alienation from Poland would 
be total defeat for her. At Versailles war was renounced but conflicting na- 
tional policies carry on. It gave the nations Wilson’s ‘‘Peace without vic- 
tory,” but they wanted and still want it “‘with victory.” Its self determi- 
nation boundaries segregated nationalities, but their accompanying tariff 
walls sundered agricultural areas from ports, and brought about the Euro- 
pean economic debacle. The form of peace must be international but the 
ambitions of the nations disallow this. Perhaps the adjustments of his- 
tory will bring about a solution but as yet the author sees none. The treaty 
of Versailles brought peace to the battlefield, but war continues in the 
economic, social and political fields. 

The book is of undoubted value in the sphere of material for information 
on conditions in Europe. 


Simonds, Frank H.—They won the war. 1931 M 9403-E3-B920 


CONTENTS: Preface; Pershing-—-he made the A.E.F.; Foch, Marshal of victory; Petain, 
soldier of Verdun; Haig, ““The perfect Ally”; Joffre, the miracle of the Marne; Ludendorff— 


he almost won. 
REVIEWED BY MAJOR S.C. GODFREY 


This is a concise and well considered estimate of the Allied generals 
who ‘‘won the War,” and of Ludendorff who ‘almost won it.” 

Of Pershing, who made the A.E.F., the author says, ‘“You may not 
cheer this man, but you must respect him.’’ Comparing him to Grant, 
as to his firmness and tenacity of purpose, he reaches the conclusion, “‘if 
not a great man, there have been few stronger.” 

Foch, the “marshal of victory,” is ‘the one soldier of the war who 
possessed a touch of the Napoleonic genius.’’ But there were limitations. 
Foch was too imbued with the initially prevalent French doctrine that an 
attack inspired by an immutable will to conquer could carry everything 
before it. ‘As a tactician,’’ Simonds states, ‘‘he was inferior to Petain and 
many of his German antagonists,”’ and this estimate is confirmed by other 
critics, including Pershing, whose final opinion of Foch was phrased: ‘‘A 
strategist, that’s about all.” 

Petain will probably live in history as the savior of Verdun. But his 
achievement rests upon a much broader basis. As a tactician and organizer, 
he “had no equal among Allied generals.”’ The pioneer of a new age, he con- 
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structed the answer to the German system of attack so successful initially 
in 1918. His preparations for attack or defense were perfect; he made 
no mistakes. Many will share Pershing’s judgment in rating him the greatest 
of modern French soldiers. 

Haig well typified the British army, holding on tenaciously, fighting 
best with his back to the wall. If at first he was suspicious of the new and 
untried, if at Passchaendale he almost broke the heart of his army and 
lost the confidence of the British cabinet, he yet came back brilliantly at 
the end. The French have reason to regard him as the ‘Perfect Ally.” 

A tendency has existed among some critics to belittle Joffre’s reputa- 
tion as a general. The author has a sounder conception of the high quality 
of Joffre’s achievements, and contrasts his calm, deliberate, and successful 
reconstruction of the French concentration at the Marne with the confusion 
and misdirection in the German high command at that time. He rates 
Joffre, indeed, as the ‘‘greatest commander-in-chief of the World War,” 
and thinks him the perfect embodiment of that somewhat incomprehensible 
thing, the ‘‘general staff mind.” 

Ludendorff was the “incarnation of the German Great General Staff 
conception of a commander,” in addition to being an excellent field soldier, 
as demonstrated at Liege. He almost won, “‘Lee never gave the North a 
closer run than Ludendorff gave the Allied commanders between March 
and July, 1918.’’ Yet he failed, and with failure came moral disintegration. 
“In the moment of supreme crisis, the character of the man proved incom- 
mensurate with the mind of the soldier.” 


Therive, Andre.—Noir et or. [Black and Gold.] Paris, 1930..M 9403-B4.44 


CONTENTS: Avant-propos; La Mascotte; Anarchie; Dudule; La Panique; Le Cocu; Avis 
au public; V.E.N.C.; Reliques; In aeternum; Israel; Adeline; Le fossoyeur; Freres d’armes; 
A voix basse; Du vent!; Epilogue. 


REVIEWED BY MAJorR R.C. SMITH 


M. Andre Therive is a distinguished French author and journalist. 
This book is a collection of short thumb-nail sketches of scenes or episodes 
of the War from the viewpoint of the French soldier. The author's bias 
is certainly not in favor of the military profession. Yet his sketches ring 
true and could only have been written by one who had lived through the 
War. The characters described can be quickly recognized by anyone fa- 
miliar with the French Poilu; and many of them are true of the soldier of 
any nationality. 

The language is not easy to translate because it is full of soldier slang 
and colloquial expressions. But for anyone who makes a study of soldier 
psychology, this book is of interest. 


Valarche, Colonel E.—Le combat du Petit-Morin du 6 au 9 sep- 
tembre 1914 au 10e Corps d’Armee. |The combat at -estgenatign 
6-9 September 1914, by 10th Army Corps.] Paris, 1929 
M 9403-J.44:4N5 


REVIEWED BY MAJOR R.C. SMITH 


Colonel Valarche presents in this monograph one of those historical 
studies that serve as a valuable base for the detailed examination of cer- 
tain types of action. This study takes the X Corps at the conclusion of its 
long retirement after the Battle of Guise. Contact had been completely 
broken off from the pursuing forces of the German Second Army. On the 
morning of 6 September the French Corps faced to the north and advanced 
to the attack together with the other units of the Fifth Army. On its right 
was the 42d Division of General Foch’s Ninth Army. 

The first day’s battle was a true meeting engagement. The two leading 
divisions each advanced in a formation that was really a reconnaissance in 
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force. The details of the operations carried out by these divisions are given 
in this book. The author quotes liberally from the diaries and reports of 
various participants. The left division gained contact but was driven back 
for a considerable distance when the enemy advanced strong forces against 
its exposed flank. The division on the right was obliged to refuse its left 
but was able to hold with its right during the night of 6-7 September. 

This account of operations during the first day is especially interesting 
because it covers operations for the French troops that were opposed to the 
German 2d Guard Reserve Division; we have a full and detailed account 
of these operations in the work of Colonel Koeltz ‘‘D’Esternay aux Marais 
de Saint Gond.’’ Combining these two accounts we have one of the best 
examples of meeting engagements that occurred in the World War. 

The succeeding days of the battle are covered in detail for each divi- 
sion. The operations for these later days were attacks against a hastily 
organized defensive position, followed by attacks to continue the pressure 
on a withdrawing enemy. 

This book is to be ranked with the studies of Colonel Grasset and 
Colonel Koeltz. It is of value to every officer studying the action of Corps 
and Divisions in meeting engagements. 


Wilgus, William J.—Transporting the A.E.F. in western Europe 
1917-1919. 1931 M 9403-H4-K.73-D 


CONTENTS: Preliminary hovetiantion; Legteg the foundations in the Summer of 1917; 
Developments in the Fall of 1917; Events of the first six months of 1918; Climax in the latter 
half of 1918; Headquarters Staff; Engineering; Staff organization; Field organization; Per- 
sonnel; Traffic; Lines of communication; Terminals, sidings, and multiple tracking; Loco- 
motives and cars; Erection and repair facilities; Water and fuel supply; Ports; Cranes; Floating 
equipment; Railway operation; Port operations; European service; Inland waterways; 
—_ railways and roads; Ocean shipping; After the Armistice; French ts; Conclusion; 
Bi wk 6! of source material; Index; Map showing scene of activities of the transportation 
corps, A.E.F. 


REVIEWED BY MAJOR P. MENOHER 


“This authoritative work is a chronicle of the rail and water move- 
ments of the American Expeditionary Force on the other side, as well 
as a treatise on the engineering, operating and other technical problems 
encountered in that connection. It is both a preachment on the mistakes 
there made and a proposal for the steps that now should be taken in time 
of peace to prevent their recurrence in some future emergency. It is believed 
that this work will be of interest to those participating in this undertaking 
and also to those students of history who may seek information upon a 
phase of war of which little or nothing has been made available for Amer- 
ican readers. Moreover, it is felt that knowledge of this kind cannot be other- 
wise than helpful to those of the younger generation, in the army and in 
the railroad and water transportation fields of civil life, upon whose shoulders 
some day may rest the responsibility of bearing a similar burden when 
perhaps the enemy will not be held in check by allies while we are getting 
ready. To profit by these lessons of the past would seem to be the part of 
true preparedness. It is with that purpose in mind that the book has been 
written.” 

A word may not be unwelcome as to the theory under which the material 
has been grouped. The first five chapters (I to V) contain a running account 
of the activities of the Service from start to finish. The next six chapters 
(VI to XI) deal with staff and field organizations, or what may be termed 
the framework or skeleton, on which all else depended, as well as with 
personnel with which the organization was quickened into life, and the 
volume, sources and distribution of traffic upon which were based the cal- 
culation of the burden to be carried by the living organism. Following this 
come five chapters (XII and XVI) in which a description is given of the 
lines of rail communication and their accessories, and three more (XVII 
to XIX) that deal with the ports and their accessories; these eight chapters 
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having to do with what may be called the instruments of transportation. 
The succeeding six chapters (XX to XXV) have to do with the operation 
of the instruments so-called—the railways then the ports including ‘“‘Euro- 
pean Service,” and inland waterway adjuncts. In closing, one chapter 
(X XVI) is devoted to light railways and roads; another (X XVII) to ocean 
shipping, another (XXVIII) to the home-bound movement of the Army 
after the Armistice; another (X XIX) to what the French thought of us; 
and the last one (XXX) to a summary of the preceding chapters, and to 
the urgency of now paying heed in our peace time Army organization to 
the bitter lessons that were taught us under stress of war. 

The author states that in the interim between the birth of the Trans- 
portation Service as a separate entity after we had entered the War, and 
its rebirth nearly a year and a half later, the three leading elements of dis- 
cord were: (1) the uncertainty as to whom the Army Transport Service, 
including its European Division, should report; (2) the differences that arose 
between those who constructed the transportation facilities, and those who 
designed, and were to use them; and (3) the relations of the Transportation 
Service to Section Commanders in the Base and Intermediate Sections, and 
to the Regulating Officers and Railhead Officers in the Advance Section. 

The first (1) difficulty was settled in December 1917 by the definite 
placing of vessel discharge and water operations in Europe under the Di- 
rector General of Transportation. The second (2) difficulty was never 
cleared up while hostilities lasted and to it in large part is ascribed the 
completion of important facilities such as new ports and locomotive water 
supply, and the lack of preparedness for a spirited advance at the front. The 
third (3) difficulty was the most serious. According to the author’s views, 
we have not profited by our experience in the matter as our Field Service 
Regulations and our Army Regulations, issued since the War, continue, 
with the addition of the Regulating Station and Railhead officers, a pre-war 
organization for transportation that was found impracticable in France. 

This remarkable study makes available to all, the author’s unique 
experience with military transportation in the Theater of Operations during 
the World War. It is, without doubt, the most comprehensive and accurate 
account of our military transportation difficulties in the A.E.F. 

Regardless of any difference of opinion that may rise over the author’s 
conclusions as to proper organization and proper staff control for trans- 
portation in our Army, the work is of inestimable value to those of us 
studying and trying to solve the various transportation problems involved 
in supplying, evacuating and moving large military forces. 

he text is complete with sketch maps, plans, diagrams and views. A 
bibliography of source material is appended. 


Young, C. Walter. in the South Manchuria 
railway areas. 1931. _.M 9518 
CONTENTS: General preface; Foreword; Map of the South Manchuria eae Introduc- 
tion; The > Russian jurisdictional rights; Early development of the Russian position: 
1898-1909; The acquired Japanese jurisdictional rights; The problem of interpretation; The 
character and growth of the South Manchuria railway areas; Legal bases for enlargement of 
the railway areas; Japanese jurisdiction in South Manchuria treaty ports: Mukden, Yingkow 
and Antung; Japanese administrative rights: Taxation; Japanese administrative rights: 
Judicial aut ority; The Japanese railway guards and police rights; Bibliography; Index. 


REVIEWED BY MAJor S.V. CONSTANT 


This volume is one of a series of three by the same author which may 
be grouped under the general title of ‘“Japan’s Jurisdiction and International 
Legal Position in Manchuria.”’ The other two volumes are ‘“‘Japan’s Special 
Position in Manchuria” and “‘The International Legal Status of the Kwang- 
tung Leased Territory.” 

Mr. Young wishes this study to be regarded as one in politics and inter- 
national law rather than history, but the reader will find a large amount 
of interesting and accurate historical information presented 


Book Reviews 


Some of the questions considered are: (1) the transfer of Russian rights 
in Manchuria to Japan in 1905 and applicability to South Manchurian 
Railway areas; (2) whether or not additional rights were obtained by 
Japan from Russia or China; and (3) whether or not the exercise of ad- 
ministrative functions by Japan in the railway area has served to transform 
hitherto ‘‘de facto” situations into ‘‘de jure’’ rights because of Chinese 
official acquiescence. 

The status of the South Manchurian Railway Company is also dis- 
cussed and Mr. Young brings out the “‘four-fold’”’ responsibility of this 
vast industrial organization. He shows (1) the control exercised by the Japa- 
nese government in all railway affairs by the appointment of its president 
and vice-president, and supervision of its general policy; (2) the relation 
of the railway to the Ministry of Communications; (3) that the military 
control of the “railway guards’’ by the Japanese army and the municipal 
police control in railway areas exercised by the Governor of Kwantung 
are out of the hands of the railway authorities; and (4) that the Japanese 
government has allowed the ‘International Affairs’? Burea of the railway 
to deal with Chinese authorities on really diplomatic questions, being more 
or less responsible to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Tokyo. 

The author has brought out the point that the heart of the so-called 
“Manchurian question,”’ between China and Japan, is in reality the South 
Manchurian Railway, and he makes quite clear just what the much dis- 
cussed “railway zone” actually comprises. He has written from personal 
observation and from the best obtainable official sources. The bibliography 
is unusually good, covering the most important diplomatic, political and 
industrial fields of reference, and includes some works of a military nature. 

This book is of interest to anyone studying international relations in 
the Far East and of special importance for ~ he who desire to obtain 
authentic information regarding the legal status of Japan in Manchuria. 


Young, C. Walter.—Japan’s special position in Manchuria. Its 
assertion, legal interpretation and present meaning. 1931. .M 9518 
CONTENTS: General preface; Foreword; Map; Introduction; The international legal po- 
sition of Manchuria; Russian and Japanese spheres of railway interest; Japan’s claims to 
monopolistic railway rights; The Japanese attitude toward foreign- financed railways: 1907- 
1908; The Japanese attitude toward foreign-financed railways: 1909-1910; Japan's claims to 
special interests in Manchuria: 1910-1915; Japan's claims to special interests in Manchuria: 
1916-1918; Japan's claims to a special position in Manchuria: 1918-1922; Japanese loans and 
options concerning Manchuria: 1917- 1918; Japan's * ‘Right to live doctrine”; ‘“‘Asia Monroe 
Doctrine”; Appendix Z. Ishii on “special interests"; Bibliography; Index. 


REVIEWED BY CAPTAIN M.D. MCALLISTER 


This volume is one of a series of three books on the general subject of 
Japan’s jurisdiction and international legal status in Manchuria. The author 
bases his statements upon personal study of available documents, and upon 
information gained through personal contacts made in Manchuria, and 
by field study there, at various times between 1923 and 1930. 

The author’s purpose in writing this book appears to be stated in the 
following extract from the general preface: ‘“‘It is, nevertheless, essential, 
particularly in these Manchurian situations, to know the precise limits of 
legal rights claimed and justifiable before diplomatic negotiation can pro- 
ceed with practical solutions. There is need, too, to know when rights 
claimed are not justifiable; to know when actions criticised as taken il- 
legally, are actually justifiable under the treaties and under international 
law. There has been far too much assertion and counter-assertion as to 
Japan’s treaty rights in Manchuria, without attention to the verities, 
which, in most cases, can be accurately described.” 

Thereupon the author begins to describe such verities, to show that 
certain rights claimed are not justifiable in fact, and to cite cases where 
certain actions taken have been actually justifiable under treaties and 
international law. 
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The scope of the subject can be seen by referring to the table of con- 
tents shown above. But that table falls short of showing to what laborious 
extent the details of the various topics are meticulously examined, eval- 
uated, discussed, and summarized. Such treatment is the natural result 
of the author’s having approached his subject as a student of politics rather 
than as a student of history. It naturally follows that the volume is 
primarily of value to persons interested in international politics and world 
diplomacy; the one who seeks historical facts can well afford to pass by 
a book which is singularly difficult to read, and find his facts elsewhere 
in more accessible and readable form. 
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MILITARY SUBJECTS.—In this category the subject headings are arrang- 
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